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“LIGNE RATUBE. 


VENUS OF THE NEEDLE. 


BY WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 





O Maryanne, you pretty gir), 
Intent on silky labour, 

Of sempstresses the pink and pearl, 
Excuse a peeping neighbour! 


Those eyes, for ever drooping, give 
The long brown lashes rarely ; 
But violets in the shadows live,— 

For once unveil them fairly. 


Hast thou not lent that flounce enough 
Of looks so long and earnest ? 

Lo, here’s more “ penetrable stuff,”’ 
To which thou aever turnest. 


Ye graceful fingers, deftly sped! 
How slender, and how nimble! 

O might I wind their skeins of thread, 
Or but pick up their thimble! 


How blest the youth whom love shall bring, 
And bappy stars embolden, 

To change the dome intoa ring, 
The silver into golden! 


Who'll steal some morning to her side 
To take her finger’s measure, 

While Maryanne pretends to chide, 
And blushes deep with pleasure. 


Who’ll watch her sew her wedding-gown, 
Well conscious that it is hers ; 

Who’ll glean a tress, without a frown, 
With those so ready scissors. 

Who’ll taste those ripenings of the south, 
The fragrant and delicious— 

Don’t put the pins into your mouth, 
O Maryanne, my precious! 


I almost wish it were my trust 
To teach bow shocking that is ; 
I wish I had not, asI must, 
To quit this tempting lattice. 


Sure aim takes Cupid, fluttering foe, 
Across a street s0 narrow ; 

A thread of silk to string his bow, 
A needle for his arrow ! 





THE DOCTOR’S STORY. 
CHAPTER I. 


There is a roadside inn, scarcely now out of London, so rapid has been 
the progress of this vast city, which still preserves many of those features 
of antiquity which gave an air of comfort to localities so much patronized 
by our jorefathers. There are no glaring chandeliers, no vast mirrors 
giving an idea of vastness and splendour which so often tempts the arti- 
san—whose home is confined and squalid—no huge bar to accommodate 
the worst class of drinkers, those who indulge in raw spirits, no little side- 
box where women may slip in and take their glass unnoticed ; buta quiet, 
old-fashioned parlour, a garden, a yard, and stables, and all the outward 
“- of yl — 

Here we went to collect of an evening, some of the respectables of th 
neighbourhood, a few tradesmen, a ye og a seaendidin officer, ps 
sundry officials of the parish, to chat and make up that society which the 
rich find in their clubs and fashionable parties. They are not, generally 
speaking, of the order of topers. They were, however, to a much greater 
extent some years ago (the time of which I ‘am about to speak) when 
drinking was much more frequent in middle-class life than it is now. 

On a dismal right in the month of January, 18—, the usual party was 
assembled. There were one or two then present who are living still, 
oats it is some few years back, before the time of railways and tele- 
graphs. The wind blew, the rain poured, the lightning fished, and all 
without made within the more cosy and pleasant. The chairman of the 
night was one Doctor Minter, a rubicund man, with a nose that spoke of 
much indulgence in wine and more potent liquors. 

“ A right jolly night,” said the doctor, when he had lit his pipe and 
filled his glass, “ it puts me in mind of the West Indies.” 

M. I should like to know what doesn’t,” replied a little dry man oppo- 
saer & sarcastic tone, ** you want to be on to one of your yarns, do 

“ Ah! Peter,” said the doctor good humouredly, « 
because I’m in your way. I suppose you have one of 
"oe at your fingers’ ends?” 

“ Ihave nothing to say,” replied Peter Dorman, also one of the fa- 
culty. “I feel too dull. The twenty-first of Jan 7 i i 
in Sg Pet one to make me lively.” yp shacteamdaatinrt soe: 

“ I knew it,” said the doctor with a chuckle. “J it, , 
a story at his fingers’ end, Out with it, Peter, I’m saab tee oon sus 
on W ell then,” continued Dorman, “ as I can easily keep the secret of 

€ parties—I have not the remotest conception of one of their names—I 
do not mind. I’ve kept the secret exactly a year. Still, though it can 
epee any harm, [ hope you never will let a word go farther than 


All agreed to this, the glasses were ¢ i i 
— oo a Bogen his aig rete a 
* 4 was not here last twenty-first of January—as you ma recollect 
gentlemen—nor for two days after. I told you I had been in The country 
to I ee I did not tell you my errand. 
my d pad about the same weather on the last twenty-first of January 
2? oulok fen = wet, and wretched. I had just come in about 
pedigtgeen S| ma vo. bed, and was taking a quiet lunch, when a knock 
¢ y door. I rose to receive the visitor, whose plain but elegant 
Carriage surprised me. He was quite unknown to me 
*“ A tall handsome young man was announced 
. “* Doctor Dorman,” he said. i 
“ « At your service.’ 


you only say that 
your White Chapel 


.|erecy. You will have to go some distance. I dare not call in a neigh- 





“¢T want you immediately. The case requires care, talent, and se- 
bouring medical man. My fee is one hundred guineas—but you must go 
in my carriage—with the blinds down—and give me your word not to 
try to fiad out the direction in which we shall go?’ 

“ By Jove,” said the doctor, in a slight tone of pique, “ he called on me. 
Bat I was out.” 

“ Be that as it may,” continued the other, “ I accepted at once. I 
commissioned Mrs. Dorman to send any urgent cases to you and then de- 
parted. The young man entered the carriage with me, pulled down the 
blinds, and sank back in the seat covering his face with his hands. I 
threw my handkerchief over mine, and soon fell asleep ; I was very tired, 
having had but little sleep the night before. 

“ Suddenly I was roused up. The stranger was shaking me by the 
arm. 

“¢ Place your handkerchief over your eyes, and look neither to the 
right nor the left,’ he said, in a low tone. 

“ Half asleep. I did as I was directed, and soon found myself in a mag- 
nificent hall. Not a servant was toe be seen, save one young woman. 

“ « Well?” said my companion. 

“* Very ill,’ replied the attendant, 

“¢ Follow me,’ exclaimed the stranger, in a husky tone. 

“ We went up stairs. It was a very fine mansion. We passed the first 
floor, and halted only at the second. My companion knocked at a door 
very gently. 

“It was opened eagerly by another woman—evidently a monthly 
nurse—who eagerly scrutinized me. 

“* Is that you, Reginald?’ said a very low, gentle voice. 

“*¢T told you no names,’ replied my companion, somewhat harshly. 
‘ Here is the doctor.’ 

** Do not be unkind—I shall not trouble you long,’ said the patient. 

“ It was a very magnificent bed-room. I could not distinguish minute 
particulars, because the apartment was darkened ; besides, the sick girl 
claimed all my attention. 

* About three hours later I stood beside the young man in a corner of 
the room. He was gazing with a stern eye at a very lovely but some- 
what puny baby. 

“¢ Will it live ?’ he said, peevishly. His tone was sufficient—he meant 
‘ I wish it would die.’ 

“ «Tt will live,’ I replied, rather coldly. 

“ * So much the worse,’ he continued ; ‘ it will cause only trouble and 
misery on all sides!’ 

“* Ts that it’s fault?’ I asked. 

«No, poor thing, no! But what is to be done withit? If it could 





a 
somewhat tragic narrative that has just been given, a narrative which is 
unfortunately but too true. 

One of the most fashionable men, during the season, in Brighton, was 
Archibald Stewart. Young, handsome, wealthy, of good family, he was 
received with open arms in every circle in that temporary residence of 
the idle world, who very wisely crowd there for the restoration of their 
health. Archibald, who was a naval officer, was on brief leave of absence, 
He had eagerly taken advantage of the opportunity to cultivate acquain- 
tance with the fair of his native land. 

Archibald Stewart was a great connoisseur of female beauty. He had 
seen the peculiar beauty of the Greek, the voluptuous loveliness of the 
Spaniard and Italian, he had associated much with the piguant charmers 
of Paris and other French cities, but he had come to the conclusion that 
real genuiae female loveliness is rarely found out of Eagland. He was 
of the same opinion as the Frenchman who declared that in our little isle 
“‘ toutes les femmes sont belles.” 

Thus it was that he had never been tempted to marry out of England. 
Entirely free. with a future without any entanglement, Archibald could 
have selected a bride anywhere he had thought proper. But he had de- 
termined to come home, and he had secretly made up his mind to select 
a wife on this occasion. He had, as will be naturally supposed with his 
ideas, determined to combine beauty, character, and sweetness of disposi- 
tion. Ia Brighton we have said he was received with every possible hos- 
pitality. His position was an enviable one. His connections were high, 
and some suspected his matrimonial projects. 

We may except his very especial friend Arthur Mowbray. Arthur be- 
longed to an English aristocratic family, as well as Archibald ; but being 
endowed by nature with less of energy than his friend had declined all 
professions for the somewhat peculiar position of a man of the world. He 
was apparently the very opposite of his companions. Stewart, frank, 
open, generous, as yet, because untried, was a man of terribly fierce pas- 
sions. Hitherto litile had stood in his way. The world had beeh gentle 
to him, and he had been gentle to the world. Buta carefal sfudent of 
htiman nature might have told from many things that dropy J from his 
lips that oue serious disappointment would have immense ef ff upon bis 
character. 

Arthur was apparently selfish, but really as excellent hearte 
as ever lived. He liked Archibald much, and they were often 
other’s society. Arthur, in consideration of his long absence, act 
part of cicerone. 

Uaepvening they were at a party at Lady ’s, Archibald was 
survéying the company with a critical eye. Suddenly he started. 

* Who is that splendid creature yonder ?”’ whispered he to Arthar. 

Arthur tarned round with a smile, As his eye caught the form of the 
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be sent into the country for a year or two, I should be glad. But I dare 
trust no one!’ 

“ There was anguish--even madness in his tones. I felt that the posi- 
tion was a terrible one, aud that under the influence of his excited feel- 
ings, crime was possible. : 

“*T will take charge of it,’ I said. ‘Send me the necessary means 
for its maintenance and education, and you shall hear of it no more.’ 

“*T thank you!’ replied the young man, pressing my hand, and dash- 
ing away the falling tears. ‘It shall be as you say.’ 

2" May I see the baby ?’ said the gentle, almost inaudible voice of the 
mother. 

“¢ Yes,’ said the young man, speaking more gently now. ‘ But do not 
keep it long. The doctor has undertaken the charge.’ 

“* Heaven reward you!’ sobbed the almost broken-hearted mother. 
‘Guard it, waich over it, keep it!’ 

“* Hush, do not excite yourself,’ whispered the young man: ‘every 
hour is of consequence. He will be home in four days.” 

“* And do you expect this young person,’ I said, ‘ to be fit to meet any 
contingency in four days?’ 

“* She must be up, well, and at a ball!’ replied he, sternly. ‘ But this 
is not your province. You have done your duty. Every night, at twelve, 
you must be here. Write your prescriptions, and then, doctor, take 
away the child.’ 

“J was sadly perplexed, but, having undertaken the mission, would 
not flinch. The nurse wrapped the little creature up warmly, placed it 
in a little cot, made up a buadle of clothes. and saw me down into the 
carriage. The infant fortunately slept, and I arrived at home without 
accident. My wife was amazed when she saw my little companion, and 
more so when I told her the whole story. 

“It was by her advice that I next day took the child into the country. 
I returned in time to visit my patient, who was evidently much delighted 
to hear of the little one’s progress. As for herself, her recovery was won- 
derful. She had youth and a good constitution on her side, and the even- 
ing of the third day I saw her for the last time, I left her with strong cau- 
tions, and this advice— Call in your usualdoctor. Pat faith in him, and 
have a month’s quiet.’ 

“She made no reply, but turned away. 

“The stranger left me at my own door. I found one hundred and fifty 
guineas in a small purse, which he handed me. 

“* You will hear from me,’ he said, as we parted ; ‘I never have and 
never expect to.’ ” 

The doctor ceased speaking, and the company thanked him for his nar- 
rative, which all pronounced to be very remarkable. Comments of all 
kinds, were made on the conduct of the parents, and various very wise 
surmises were ventured on as to who they were. Mr. Dorman gave no 
hint of his opinion in the matter. 

“T have my own theory in the matter,” he said ; “ but I neither know 
nor wish to know.” 

At this moment the door opened, and a stranger entered. All eyes 
were fixed upon him, and then upon Dorman, whose back was so turaed 
as to prevent his witnessing the intruder. 

“ Pray, is Dr. Dorman here ‘” said the stranger, in a frank and manly 
Voice. % 

“ Here I am, sir ;” replied the other, in very faltering teach while his 
face expressed extreme confusion. 

“Then may I request the favour of a private interview with you,” con- 
tinued the other courteously. “They have a room up stairs—which I 
have engaged.” 

The doctor, carefully avoidiag any glance at his recent companions, 
seized his hat and hurried from the room, 

“ That’s the chap, sure as fate,’ said a lawyer’s clerk, as soon as the 
door had closed behind them. 

“I think it possible,” replied Dr. Minter, gravely. I am sorry to say 
I do not approve of Dorman’s telling that story. I have a suspicioa of 
the real parties now. If so, it is a terrible affair, indeed.” 

The lawyer’s clerk saw that the president had reasons for not treating 
the matter with levity. He accordingly dropped the subject, and started 
some fresh topic. 

The doctor reappeared no more that evening. 


CHAPTER II, 
Very many, that is five and twenty years, before the events recorded in 


' the last chapter, did the original events occur which chiefly caused the 


ar! alluded to, his lips slightly quivered. But reserving himseif, he 
spoke, 

hee Jane Strangways, second daughter of Sir P. Strangways,” he 
replied. 

. re you koow her?’’ asked Archibald. 

“ o.’ 

* Will you introduce me?” 

* With pleasure.” 

Archibald did not remark the agitation of his friend. Secretly Arthur 
loved this girl, but had never had courage to declare. He was handsome 
and agreeable enough himself, but he knew the fascination of Archibald, 
thar whom a finer man could not be found in the circle of society. 

But Arthur smothered his feelings, and, taking Archibald’s arm, walked 
him across the room. Gradually they neared Miss Jane, who was sur- 
rounded by several admirers. 

“My excellent cousin,” said Arthur, taking her hand and raising it 
playfully towards his lips, “I have here Captain Archibald Stewart, who 
desires to be introduced to you.” 

Miss Jane Strangways raised her eyes with a smile, and made a gentle 
inclination. The captain took advantage of a gentleman rising to take 
a seat by the side of the beauty. 

They were well matched. Archibald was a tall, fine man of light com- 
plexion, slightly florid, with ao admirably-shaped head. He hada very 
winuing smile ; his knowledge was extremely varied, and his conversa- 
tional powere were great. [a a few minutes they were so deeply engaged 
in some mutual Italian reminiscence that the others gradualiy moved off 
somewhat piqued. 

They appeared mutually pleased with each other, and Captain Stewart 
coutrived in a very clever way to find out the lady’s engagements for 
next day. He promised himseif to be there. 

Well, how do you like her?!’ said Arthar as they went out. 

“ Charming—delightful—jast my style,” replied Archibald with great 
enthusiasm of manner. 

* Indeed !” said Arthar drily. 

“Ts she engaged ?” 

‘“*T think not.” 

“ I3 she too rich for me ?”’ 

‘By no means.” 

“You answer very drily, my dear fellow; have you any views that 
way?” said Archibald, turning round. 

“I—not at all—very good, I must say,” replied Arthur with a laugh. 
“My cousin is a little too queenly for me. She frightens my modest ideas 
of the fitness of things. She is lovely, charming, the most excellent im 
existence ; but—Jane my wife—ihat will never be.” 7, q 

In his great anxiety to be relieved from this apprehension, Archibald 
failed to remark the bitterness of the last few words. 

The next morning, Archibald—who bad learned that Miss Jane rode 
out usually with her father—contrived to meet them, Sir Percival was 
an old sailor, and very glad to be introduced to Captain Stewart. He 
asked him, therefore, to turn round and accompany them. A pleasant 
ride and pleasing conversation, which the captain cleverly addressed 
chiefly to the father, caused an invitation to dinner. It was eagerly ac- 
cepted. Archibald, who was the only visitor now had it all his owa way. 
He reminded the admiral! of many of his own adventures during the war, 
he talked to Jane about Italy, and continued, in fact, to dazzle both. 

Quick and impetuous, Captain Stewart gave a hint of his intentions to 
the admiral. . ; 

“ What! want to steal away my Jinny,”’ he exclaimed ;, ‘ah, no! not 
jast yet. Not that I object to you, captain—like the service, and knew 
your father. You are just the match I should like—bat don’t be in a 
; hurry.” ; 

«j] am not in a burry—I have given Miss Strangways not the least 
reason to suppose that I regard her—all I ask is, permission to try my 
good fortune.” 

“ Plenty of sea-room, and no old, ugly rocks a-head—well, I like plain 
sailing—Stewart, if the girl is willing, I shall not say nay—her brother 
takes title and estates—but she has her penny. But above all, don’t be 
in a harry.”’ : 

“ I should take it as a personal favour if you give no hint ef my inten- 
tions to Miss Strangways,”’ said the captain earnestly. : 

“ Don’t you fancy anything of the sort,” replied the admiral, “if once 
she has settled it—it will be time enough—the baggage can do just what 
she likes with me.” 
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“ Thank you, Sir Percival—but I must not sit too long—you are going | 


out,”’ said Archibald rising. 

“ Sit down, my good fellow—only going to Lady Mingham’s—old Tur- 
niptops, I call her—you must escort Jane—I want my game at whist, I 
suppose you can stand up.” 

‘IT have danced once or twice,” said the captain with a smile. 


| 
| 





“‘ Well, hang me, if I understand that, or speaking French in a sailor | 


—but times are changed, Captain Stewart, and we must change with | lieve——” 


them—well, not us, but youn——” 
. The admiral then rang for coffee, and after a few minutes they went up 
into the drawing room. Miss Jane was not visible. 

r Well, my dear sir,” said the admiral laughing, “ we shall have to 
Wait.’ 

“ Not this time,”’ replied Jane, laughing as she eutered. al 

“Captain Stewart will go with us to turniptops,” said the admiral in 
the same tone, “so I have brought him up to tea.” . 

“T am very much obliged to the captain,” said the be//e of the Brighton 
season with a smile. She already knew her power and was herself not a 
little fagcinated by the favourite captain of the season. : 

They went to the party, and there met Arthur, who stared indeed to 
see Jane enter leaning upon the arm of Archibald. He was much hurtin 
his secret heart, and yet he could not but allow they were a splendid cou- 
ple. Jane nodded to him in her usual affectionate way, and passed on to 
where sat, in all her pride and state, Lady Mingham. ‘ 

Miss Strangways was at once a centre of attraction and received her 
usual invitations to dance. She was able, however, to accept fewer than 
usual, and was engaged every now and then to the captaia. 

“ Engaged again,” said Arthur once, “why you are always en- 


© You should be cautious about introducing sueh fascinating rivals,” 
replied her cousin with a laugh. “ People who could not possibly make 
themselves agreeable should not take such pains to find out others who 
can 


And Jane turned away. Had poor Arthur but have known the true 
meaning of these words, what a long career of misery might have been 
spared to themselves and their descendants ! es 

Arthur fell back moodily into a corner, and watched the brilliant ob- 
ject of his hopes as she whirled about in the waltz or danced in the qua- 
drille, wondering whether if in her early girlhood he had spoken, there 
might have been any chance for him. 

Jane was clearly more dazzled than ever by the brilliant stranger, and 
continued to be more so every day she knew him. His real object was 
goon apparent. But as it became so, she became more serious, aud even 
seemed at last to sbrink timidly from his society. 

One morning, when the acquaintance had lasted about a month, Arthur 
Mowbray called upon her. He bad thoroughly made up his mind to the 
future, and had determined never to show by word or look the slightest 
evidence of his disappointment, 

As he entered, Jane, who was alone, started. Then she rose and 
eaeet to meet him. Her face. was grave, but still radiant with 
smiles. 

“Cousin Arthur!” she said : “ very glad to see you.” 

“The same to you, Jane. Why so thoughtful?” 

“Do you note that? Well, then, Arthur, to be frank with you, I am 
about to take a very serious step.” 

“ Going to be married?” said Arthur, with an outward smile, but with 
death at his heart. 

* You insensible animal. You talk of my marriage as if it were nothing 
to you,” said Jane, with a beaming smile. 

“Ihave only to wish you all joy and happiness, Jane,” continued 
Arthur. 
ne looked at him very gravely. 
edvaithur,” she said, with forced composure, “I am asked in marriage 
by..€?*onourable man highly approved of by my father, who is also a 
frivak OF yours. He loves me very sincerely, I believe, and I—I am not 
avepse to him. Still, if you had any objection, to urge, any very much 
ter match to propose, why—you—know—why I might think aboutit.”’ 








/ “Jane, you mean Captain Stewart. A truer man never breathed. He 


is every way worthy of you, but——” 

That but which might have been so very important was lost on the 
lovely woman to whom he spoke, for at that moment Captain Stewart 
and the admiral entered. 

Arthur advanced to meet them with the utmost cordiality, holding out 
a@hand toeach. Archibald glanced an instant at the pair with a faint 
suspicion but it departed instantly before the frank manner of Arthur. 

“ You have our mission,’’ said the admiral, with a chuckle. 

Jane rose. 

“My dear father, I have been consulting cousin Arthur, and he gives 
me such a very high character of Mr. Stewart, that I cannot but accede 
to your wishes. 

“Bravo! that’s a good girl. Stewart, my boy, give me your band, 
you are now my son-in-law! Come along Arthur, I want to speak to 
you in the library.” 

Arthur took the good admiral’s arm. He could scarcely walk. But 
he roused himself by a tremendous effort, and went out of the room, leay- 
ing the lovers alone. Captain Stewart was most eloquent in his expres- 
sions 4 gratitude, and Jane sat silent and blushing, scarcely able to say 
a word. 


She listened and smiled, and that was all Captain Stewart required to | 


be able to pour out his feelings to require any reply. 

Next morning Arthar Mowbray congratulated the happy lover, pro- 
mised to be at the wedding, and went up to town. 

The marriage was fixed to take place in one year, Captain Stewart en- 
gaging to obtain a long leave of absence, during which the happy pair 
were to travel in Italy. 

CHAPTER III. 
Months passed. Archibald had left to join his ship, and the London 


season had come round. Jane accompanied her father to the capital, | riage had proved all they could desire. They still preserved a stron 
and there she and Arthur met in society. They were again the old friend- | affection, ca lived enets te their numerous shun” . 


ly couple they always had been. Jane was engaged, and Artbur could 
now enjoy her society without restraint. He did enjoy it, for her conver- 


sation was as keen and witty as her person was beautiful. She was | 


always glad to talk with Arthur, who could be serious when she was seri- 
ous, and merry when she was merry. He was her cousin too, and, in the 
— of her brother, ne was her proper chaperone, now she was en- 
gaged. 


Finding himself encouraged, Arthur was continually at her side. He} offspring of a mixed i i i 
went with her to balls and operas and parties. He kept up a regular | aes "Roast as aoe co oe ie oe eee 


correspondence with Archibald, and told of all their movements. 
With this poor Arthur salved his conscience. He was more and more 


in love with Jane every day, and the feeling became more intolerable | tuous trom h 
every hour that she was to be another’s. Still he stuck heroically to his | north. 


resolution not to betray himself. 
The resolves of man in love-matters are written in sand. 


One night they were at the play. The piece, by one of those real ac- | of trum a i 
cidents, which happens but seldom in a man’s life, turned upon a subject | cote pet cpu adie daha mal 
fatally close to the heart of Arthur Mowbray. A rich miller is about to | 


marry a beautiful girl, who is beloved by a simple peasant. The peasant 
has always adored at a distance, and never told his love. He is unable 


to see that he has received every encouragement, and that the maid is! mould her to bis will. 


marrying out of pique. 
Arthur utterly forgot that he was not alone. 


“ Oh, Reginald—I have had such an awful letter. Jf I marry you, I 
am accursed by my father,” said the poor girl wildly. 
“ My dear wife, your father has written to me things that make it for- 


legeous marriage would have taken place. Arthur, Arthur, you have 
much to answer for. Why did you not speak before ?” 

“ Because I had no hope—Jane—because I could not have any —-” 

* Iosensate madman !—on the very day when this fatal contract was | tunate we are married. Were he not my father-in-law, I should meet him 
entered into, did I not ask your advice, only to make you speak : and | in mortal combat.’’ 


did I not agree to marry the man out of spite ?” 


“ But why this hatred——_” 
‘* Jane—my beloved—you do not mean—you cannot intend me to be- | 


Reginald had coaxed his doting mother into telling the story. He re- 
peated it to Medora. 

“IT mean you to believe that I never will be the wife of Archibald; ‘ What is to be done?” exclaimed the young wife in a frantic 
Stewart. He is a gentleman and a man of honour, and I regret much | tone. 
what has happened. To marry him, with another secretly at my heart; ‘Conceal our marriage—and meet as strangers before the world, until 
was bad enough ; but to know that I did so with a mutual attachment | some means are found to pacify the admiral,” replied Reginald. 
would be disgraceful in the extreme. Arthur, I will undertake this ex- “It is no longer possible !”’ said Medora, in a tone of mingléd pride and 
planation with the captain. It shall be full, frank, and open—if it does | bitterness. 
not disgust him I know not what will.” Reginald caught her fondly to his heart, and they both remained silent 
“And your father?” asked Arthur, still bewildered with astonish- | for some time. 
ent. Then when they did speak, like most young persons, feeling hope- 
“ That shall be my duty also,” said Jane kindly. ful and buoyant, they made up their minds to wait a while and take 

* But is it possible I can have been such a dolt—such a blind and stu- | council of time. 
pid animal, not to see—not to know,” asked Arthur; “ is it true or Suddenly the admiral announced his arrival home. In his letter he 
not?” spoke somewhat angrily of the negligence of Mrs. Popham. That lady, 

“ Here comes my father,” said Jane ; “ say nothing. I know how to | who bad a strange suspicion in her head, and who bad not been able to 
manage him. Good night, admiral. A pretty time to come home, Here | manage her somewhat artfal pupil very easily, immediately left the 
we have been waiting supper this hour.”’ house. Medora remained with a trusty lady’s maid as only female com 

‘* Waiting supper,” cried the admiral, greatly surprived ; “why I | panion. 

— you never took supper ?” It was determined by the young couple to keep their secret. The 

“ It was a fancy, my dear sir. We got quite hungry at the play.” admiral’s arrival gave them time. Medora expected to be a mother every 

“ Then why did not you eat, you puss—why wait for me. What play | hour. 

did you see ?” Then one morning a letter came announcing that Admiral Stewart 

“ While the admiral was carving a cold fowl, Jane told the plot of the | would be in England in five days. Medora was taken very ill, and then 
piece they had seen with great minuteness, occurred the scene described by the talkative doctor. 

“ A precious stupid fellow, that Joseph, cried Sir Percival; and a When the admiral arrived, which was ten days fortunately after, Medora 
pretty nice minx that Lucille, to want to marry a man she didn’t like, | was confined to her room by a slight cold, for which Dr. Digby, the family 
because the one she did wouldn’t speak out.” physician, prescribed quiet. The admiral embraced his child, and made 

“ Do you think so?” said Jane, thoughtfully. no allusion to the past. Medora, thus relieved from the fear of a severe 

** Of course I do.” scolding, rapidly recovered and became more lovely, though more wo- 

“ Then you wouldn’t let yourdaughter marry one man while her heart | manly than ever. 
was wholly another’s!” continued Jane. When she was quite well, however, her father showed plainly his feel- 

“ Certainly not,’’ said the admiral, in a solemn toae. “ My first wife | ings on the subject. 
married me when bound in heart to a poor middy. She tried to be a| “My dear girl,” he said, “ my leave of absence is for one year. I left 
good wife—deranged—but she died in six months of a broken heart, | you in Kogland that you might acquire thorough English manners, and be 
heaven bless her, dear angel. Never shall my child marry where her | fitted for this society. I never thought of the danger I incurred. I can- 
affections are not placed.” not risk anything of the sort again, I have made an offer to Donald 

“ Then, father, you must write also to Captain Stewart. To-morrow I | Stewart, my nephew, and he will be up in a few days. You must makp 
shall lay my case fully before him. I have been very guilty and very | up your mind to accept him as a husband.” 
foolish, for I accepted him of my own accord when bound in heart to Medora’s southern blood was up, and she exclaimed warmly— 
another. Listen, father. That other I had secretly loved for years—six “ Marry a man I never saw—never! I bate him before I look in his 
years—ever since I was sixteen. But though always near me, he never | face!” 
gave apy outward sign of affection. I often suspected his secret feelings; ‘ Medora, am I to fancy that you still think of that incarnate puppy ?”’ 
to bé mine, and this kept alive my otherwise hopeless and degrading | roared the admiral. 
love. But at last I had this serious offer. Then, as I thought, I dis- | ‘* You never told me, father, not to love him until it was too late. It 
tinctly hinted my sentiments, and was coolly rejected. In a fit of very | is useless now. I never can marry any one else!’ 
foolish pique, I accepted Captain Stewart. Though I have repented it} The admiral looked fearful. His eyes rolled in their sockets ; his face 
ever since, I kept my spirit up with pride. This night I found that Ar- | waslivid. His passion was so great that he literally knew not what he 
thur had been kept back only by timidity—that, in fact, our affection | did. He advanced menacing by towards Medora. 
was mutual.” His daughter stood erect before him. Her mien was truly awful. An 

“Tam not, I will confess, sorry,” said the admiral, gravely ; “ as this’ annatural calm was clearly manifested on her face. 
was a match I always coveted. But you have placed me in a very pain- |" “Do you wish me to join my mother?” she said in slow and measured 
ful position with the captain. He is a very fine fellow—but, like his! accents. 
father, he is fierce and passionate. Arthur, your weakness will have! Then she fainted. 
made you a bitter enemy through life!” The admiral drew back with horror depicted on his countenance. He 

‘ Admiral, I have been silent hitherto, because Jane has commanded rang the bell violently. Servants came and removed her. 
me to be so. I do most bitterly, however, regret my blindness, which has| “Shade of Juanita !’’ he said, as the searching tears fell down his 
caused me so much mischief. I shall throw myself on the good feelings | cheeks ; “ pardon me !”’ 
of my excellent friend.” After a scene similar to the above, Mrs. Stewart had sickened and died. 

“ He will answer by achallenge. Don’t write at all. I shall say that | The admiral always accused himself of being her murderer. 

I forbade your doing so, asI do. Jane will do more than you can. Bad For some days nothing more passed between the father and daughter. 
business, bad business, old Turniptops told me so——her ; she saw more | They met, but spoke only on topics of little interest. They were both ill 
clearly than either of you. I didn’t believe her. ‘If this marriage | at ease. Donald Stewart arrived. He was a pleasant young Scotchman 
comes off,’ said she, ‘don’t blame me ; Jane loves her cousin; I say no | enough, but Medora at once allowed him to perceive that his addresses 
more—mum.’ I put myself in a passion and stopped her. ’Gad, she was! were wseless, still secretly encouraged by the father to continue his 
right, now, after all, Bad business, but we must make the best. Be off, | guit. 

you vagabond nephew of mine—come round to breakfast ateleven,and| It went on thus for some time. There wanted but a month or even 

















we can talk matters over coolly.” less of the admiral’s departure. The opposition of his daugher was gradu- 

Artbur rose and left. Never did man go to his chambers with more | ally working him up to another pitch of pbrenzy, and one morning he com- 
elasticity of step. The secret of so many years was out, and Jane was| manded Medora to be prepared to give her decision in the evening. 
now his own. His heart felt a pang when he thought of Stewart, but Medora withdrew to her chamber without a word. 
more suany thoughts prevailed. Love is always selfish. She wrote a letter to Reginald and dispatched it by her trusty female 

Stewart had not known her for more than a month—he had not hope-! messenger. 
lesely loved during long years of suffering and care—he had not even the} The evening came. It was nine o'clock. The admiral sat sternly in 
right to be pitied. : | his arm-chair. Young Stewart was gazing very earnestly at Medora. She 

The next day Jane wrote a very long letter to Stewart, as did her | was very pale: again that supernatural calm, preceder of the storm, was 
father, : on her. Presently her father spoke. 

She waited in vain for a reply—none was ever received. “ Medora, I am off now in eight days; it is quite right you should be 

At the end of the year Arthur and Jane were married. settled before I start,’’ said the admiral with forced calmness. 

Two years later they were again walking in Brighton. Suddenly they| Father,” replied Medora, in a husky voice, “‘ since you compel me 
came face to face with Stewart. They lookedathim. His face was livid | to speak out, I must decline the honour of Mr. Stewart’s hand. My heart 
with passion, and yet on his arm leaned a beautiful woman, evidently of | js irrecoverably given—”’ 
foreign extraction. m ; ** Silence !’”’ roared the admiral, rising. 

** Traitoress !”” muttered Stewart between his teeth, as he passed. At this moment the door opened and Lady Mountjoy and Reginald en- 

Jane shuddered. She felt from the man’s tone and manner the charac- | tered. 
ter of his undying hatred to herself. She shuddered the more that she; «Silence! J say,” said Jane, in stern tones, “and this is the man for- 
had an infant son. But years passed away, and Captain, now Admiral, | tune was good enough to spare me from. I had heard of his brutality ; 
Stewart gave no sign. < | Iam now compelled to believe it. Admiral Stewart, I come to fetch my 

_ CHAPTER Iv. son’s wife away from the guardianship of her cruel father. Come, my 

Nearly twenty years of time slipped away, and matters were of course | dear girl—come to a mother’s heart—one who will love and cherish 








considerably changed. Arthur and Jane were now Lord and Lady Mount- you.” 
joy, and around them was a happy family of six children. Their mar-|" « Your—son’s—wife,” said the admiral, gasping. 

“ My son’s wife. It was an imprudent act to marry without the sanc- 
0 1 tion of any parents ; but whose is the fault? Because I acted badly to 
Their eldest son was the Hon. Reginald Mowbray. He wasa young you, sir—l know I did—I should never have accepted the hand of a man 
| aan of impetuous temperament, passionate, warm-hearted, but apt to | { did not love, because I was foolish in my girlhood. You revenge your- 


| give way to fits of anger that threatened to be sometimes dangerous. But self, most gallant admiral on the weak and unoffending ; but you are 

the fits were short. ; ; oy oat 2 : .. | punished ; your daughter is yours no more. Medora, take your husband’s 

He made a brilliant début in society. With his impulsive character, it | arm and come—you are my child now.” 
Was natural that he should fall in love at first sight. The chosen object} Medora hesitated. She turned with a kiod glance to her father. He 
was perhaps the sweetest girl he could have selected in all London. The | Jooked at her with haggard eyes. He was in too great a passion to speak. 
; ‘ 3‘ , vas | With bis hand he motioned her to go. Reginald took her arm and hur- 
uliar, She was small and elegant in figure, with large expressive | ried her away. She tottered as she walked. 
| dark eyes, and a mouth of the Hebe shape. Her character was not fully| « Fear not,” said Lady Mountjoy, in a whisper ; “he will never do 
| developed. She was a child of sixteen with a woman’s fancies—impe- | without you.” P 
er southern blood, refiective from her connection with the} Medora shook her head. f 

“Oar child will be with us to-morrow,” said Reginald, in whisper. 
inald, “ Heaven bless you—at last then I shall see it; if I have sinned, that 
who, however, in society, was too fond of cards, too devoted to the study | pas been my punishment. My son will not know me!” 
Reginald lifted her without a word into the carriage, and ordered the 
And yet she ought to have done so. coachman to drive home. Next day, the child came home, and it did not 
Reginald was not slow to declare his suit. They met often in public, | know its mother, asa matter of course. But as the healtby young nurse 
| and the fascinating young man was always at her side. He saw at once told her, that would soon come. 

her innocence and inexperiesce, and contrived in one little month to Lady Mountjoy now hurried her preparations to leave town. Medora 
required change and quiet. They waited four days to give the admiral 
an opportunity of making overtures. On enquiry they found that he had 





She met Reginald. She was under the guardianship of a maiden aunt, 


He wrung from her the confession of her love. 


“‘ Merciful heaven |” he rather groaned than said, “ if this had been my | g eee een * tbat Kiem, Seeereey o> eran, Some Seegnere near Hi-waigad 


case! Had Jane but loved me as I loved her ?” 


That instant he recollected himself. He gazed wildly at Jane. She! the famiii 
was looking calmly at the play. He mentally hoped that she had heard | to bint p 


nothing. 


overnor of C_—.,”’ 


Reginald started. He had a faint idea of their being a feud between — 


The evening of the fourth day had arrived, and the next morning earl 
es, but what about he could not say. He was careful, however, they were to tents town. The admiral’s time was also just up. Medora 
othing, but at the same time put off writing. was extremely sad; she dearly loved her father, with all his faults. 


The play over, Jane handed him her fan, and took her cloak, which | —- are not writing a defence of our hero. We are narrating his life.| The young couple were conversing ; Lord and Lady Mountjoy were play- 


had failen off her shoulders. Her face was, he thought, more beautiful | cre 


than ever. The play bad amused her evidently. 

“ Arthur,” said she, as they went down stairs, “I feel dull to-night. 
Papa will not be home ’till very late. Come and sit with me until he 
comes. He likes to see me up when he returns.” 

Arthur willingly agreed. 

He called her carriage, and leaped in. In a quarter of an hour they 
were home. 


Jane ordered supper—a very unusual thing with her—and then dis- 


missed her servants, save the porter and her own maid, who yawned in | frequenter of sales, where 


the ante-room. Then they were alone. : 
Arthur! Arthur!” exclaimed Jane, unable any longer to suppress 

her emotion, “why not have been frank with me years ago?” 

Arthur looked at herin wild amazement. He did not understand. 

pha — you cousin, dear ?”’ 

eep blush suffueed the face of Jane S ied : 
“ Arthar, I beard what you saia at the play salah” sericea 
Arthur bent his face. 


“ Forgive me, oh! forgive me, Jane. It was @ secret that I meant! his blood curdle. He went to Brook Street 


should go to the grave with me.” 
“Forgive you—I scarcely should, Another three months and this sacri- 


how used all his eloquence, all his power over this delicate young | jng chess. Th er ones were either at their piano or in bed. 
ature to induce her to consent to a private marriage. She was - servant ialeghs ® letter in. Lord Mountjoy took it. “My dear 
— young, very ignorant of the world’s ways, and her heart spoke for | wife, listen,” he eried aloud. 


| The marriage was celebrated in the presence of several witnesses in the | “‘‘ My dear Arthar—__ . 
| ant : ““<¢Jt is many years since you and I have met. Who would have ever thought 
| parish church. A strange clergyman performed the ceremony. He either of “i children aneving ! . am off in a few days. Will you come to a family 


knew not the rank of the young couple, or he ignored it, i Lady M._ Bring the young people, of course. I 
| Then Reginald wrote asking the father’s consent. os aot an ke meni Solitude, Arthu’, is : Sonal teacher, fT can- 
ime passed happily on. The married lovers had ample opportunities | not return to C——with bitterness in my heart. It has cost me much to con- 
of meeting. Mrs, Popham, the aunt, was not only a card-player, but a | quer the old man—but I have succeeded. Your wife was right. 
she bought fashionable rubbish at twice its “* ARCHIBALD STewaRT.’” 
value. Medora Stewart, now Mrs. Mowbray, gave her all her loose cash| The amazement and joy of the whole party may be conceived, Lord 
willingly to expend for her, and then Mrs. Popham willingly left her at Mountjoy despatched an instant reply to the admiral’s house, only two 
home. A servant, who had been present at the marriage, then ad-| streets off. It was not a quarter of an hour before they were startled by 
mitted Reginald, who hurried with quick step to the side of his beloved | a loud knock and the announcement of Admiral Stewart. 
wife. ‘«T could stand it no longer. My dear Medy, forgive your hot-headed 


_ The answer to the letter came. It was awful in its bitterness and fero- | old father. Arthur, glad to see you looking so well, Lady Mountjoy, my 
city. It spoke of Reginald and bis family in terms too terrible to be re- thanks. And well, young man, so you are my daughter’s husband, are 
peated. The young man found his mother spoken of in a way that made! you. Well, I must say, if it was to be, I’m glad it’s over. But where 

pale and trembliag—he was | is the youngster. What is his name?” 
“ Archibald,’’ said Medora, with a glance of triumph at her husband, 
“] thank you, sir,” exclaimed the admiral, much moved, as he grasp. 


{ half mad, he knew not what to do. 
He walked up stairs. Medora lay in tears upon a couch. 
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ed the hand of his son-in-law—‘ 
” 


ne. 
isappeare 
B.. tebe’ wat the carried the child herself. It slept soundly. 
i father’s arms. 
Pee What nd, Tto do with it?” eaid the admiral in considerable confusion. 

« Kiss it softly and give it to nurse,” said Medora, laughing. 

The admiral did as he was told, and appeared quite relieved. 
sat down, and the hours sped rapidly away io friendly talk. ~ 
Stewart seemed a changed man. The venom of reven that bad gnaw 
his heart for twenty-two years had departed. He could admit once more 
—_ and warm feelings. lt is — — = 

ountjoy between five-and-twenty and five-and-forty 
She mail beautiful, but she was no longer that which he bad dream- 
ed. She was a somewhat homely matron with grown up daughters. : 
- The admiral did not return to C——. A oe of governmen 
caused a change of men. Mr. Stewart was not sorry. 
parted from his daughter. He gave up his lovely country seat to them, 
and took up his quarters as a guest. : 

And thus did the saying be. a true, “ that all’s well that - ve ’ 
though we cannot but remark, that the conduct of Reginald and a 
was in the beginning both wrong and foolish. Their sorrows were Chiely 
of their own making. 


When the whole truth could be told, the doctor was quite a hero. He 
was very proud of his part in the affair, and a very few years ago the 
parlour used to re echo once or twice a year the voice of Dorman, as he 
told what was always called the Doctor’s Story. 


your conduct was more Christian than 





ALGERIA—ITS PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


Upwards of a million of Frenchmen and more than eighty millions ster- 
ling have been in little more than twenty years absorbed by Algeria. 
Yes, absorbed ; and yet this calculation does not include hundreds of 
thousands of natives and Europeans, or the sum of misery, devastation 
and destruction resulting naturally from the progress of war and con- 

uest. i 

After the lapse of a quarter of a century, and the loss of all this wealth 
in men and money, Algeria still remains uncolonized ; still the cry is for 
more men, more money, more help from the conquering country. 

France has not much to show in return for all the resources and oppor- 
tunities she has squandered, not recklessly, but so fatuitously ; all she 
can say is, that matters are beginning to mend. She recognises the ca- 
pabilities of this great dependence of her empire, and hopes to develop 
them. She can point with some little justifiable pride to the fact that her 
army in the East has been largely provided with corn and forage from 
the stores of Algeria; that the Government tobacco monopoly received 
in the year 1853 some million and a half kilogrammes (between three and 
three-and-a-half millions of Ibs.) of tobacco, the produce of the colony ; 
that the cultivation of the cotton plant already proceeds with great acti- 

vity, and with every advantage afforded by a favourable climate and an 
aptitude indigenous in the Arab population: that during the last year 
four millions and a half kilogrammes of wool were exported from Algeria ; 
and that also a number of minor and less known, but most profitable 
branches of industry and production, are pursued there with an activity 
and success promising the most advantageous results hereafter. 

These are encouraging symptoms; yet they are not enough to account 
for the disappearance of all those men and of all that money. We live in 
an age of colonization. One of those mysterious movements which in 
former ages changed the face of the then civilized world bas in its turn 
stirred the heart of Europe, only that men now go forth in ships, and not 
in wandering hosts. Society, plethoric, throws off her surplus. W hile 
the far distant lands of America and Australasia attract myriads of emi- 
grants from England, Ireland, Scotland, Belgium, and the various states 
of Germany, why does not the excess of populationjn France find a vent 
on the near shores of Algeria, where the colonist would live under the 
wing of the mother country, and in the full fruition of all that pursing and 
bureaucratic “ coddling’ to which Frenchmen are at home so much ac- 
customed ? ; 

The answer is ready, though in terms it be somewhat paradoxical. Al- 
geria has not flourished, because France has done for her at once too 
much and too little ; because her administration has been all system and 
no system ; because the Algerian colonist has not been allowed to act for 
— yet has not found in the Government the promised friend in 
need. 

The whole history, in fact, of French colonization in Algeria bas been 
hut a ludicrous commentary on that habit of our good neighbours and 
allies, to do everything for and not by the people. The long tzain of 
evils resulting from this error began under Louis Philippe, whose govern- 
ment in this respect showed its incompatibility with the true constitu- 
tional system, which has its firmest basis in localization and decentraliza- 
tion. Did the reader ever in his wanderings come upon a place called 
New Bolingbroke, in Lincolnshire? We speak of what it was some four or 
five and twenty years ago, when it produced on the traveller the effect 
of some ruined city of the desert. There it was, “a perfect village, nobly 
planned,” certainly to “ warp,’ but neither to “comfort” nor “ com- 
mand ”’—a gigantic “ folly’ of some enterprising theorist, now, in all 
likelihood forgotten. There were houses, shops, streets, a market-place, 
but not a single human being to enliven its solitudes; and many a long 
and silent year had passed since the bell on its mimic town-hall had 
tolled. The person who built it had committed the error of supposing 
that trade and commerce are to be forced ; he built the town and waited 
for the people, instead of waiting for the people and then building the 
towa. . 

Somewhat resembling this are the desolate villages of Algeria, con- 
structed according to rule under the auspices of the State. Indeed our 
epecalator in the Fens showed good sense by comparison, for what he did 
he did completely, and if the people had came, there was a very neat lit- 
tle town all ready to receive them. Fas inferior to this was the French 
administration of Algeria. It undertook almost everything from the first, 
and did little or nothing except paralyse individual energy by exciting 
exaggerated hopes and almost forbidding private enterprise. Some 
will be ready to say that with Frenchmen all this is necessary—that you 
must treat them like children; and apparently the French Government 

roceeded on this principle ; for it undertook and monopolized all the 

abours which in an English or American colony are demanded of the 
hard-handed emigrant by the task-master Necessity. It was to do every- 
thing ; to allot lands, to build villages, to provide instruction in agricul- 
tural pursuits, aud the implements necessary for the cultivation of the 
soil ; everything was mapped out beforehand, red-taped and pigeon-holed 
in the storehouses of the bureaucrats of Paris. A vast network of gov- 
ernment was spread ere there was anything to govern. The country was 
overrun with officials who ate into the revenues alike of the colony and 
of the parent state, and by meddling in everything hindered the develop- 
ment they were powerless to assist. All this interference it may be said 
was necessary to stimulate the sluggish energies and protect the infantile 
feebleness of French colonists. Perhapsso; but the complaint against 
the Government was that it did not do what it undertook to do, and yet 
by its vexatious intermeddling prevented private enterprise from supply- 
ing its place. 

On the other hand, it is only just to the French Government of that day 
to say that some of the evils that arose had thefr origin in the nature of 
things. It was early discovered that the tide of Arab resistance must be 
forced very far back in order to keep clear and safe the colonized portions 
of territory nearer the shore. Hence those military colonies, or capitaine- 
ries—somewhat resembling the “ pale” in the earlier days of our conquest 
of Ireland—in which the most fatal evils of the system were developed. 
Here everything was under military rule. The cultivator was in most 
cases the soldier, liable at any moment to be called to duty, and always 
under the martiaet. Every office of life was performed by beat of drum, 
and, as a necessary consequence, agricultural development was all but 
impossible. Under the existing administration, every effort is being made 
to diminish this evil, by reducing the number and extent of districts under 
military rale; but a permanent discouragement has been produced, and 
the licentiousuess and general indisposition to work, consequent on the 
system, have left ineffaccable traces, and have rendered the future task of 
the Government more difficult than ever. The sites chosen for these vil- 
lages were determined, not by sanitary considerations, but by mere stra- 
tegic convenience ; they were insalubrious, and became so many _bospi- 
tals or pest-houses. Fever more than decimated the hapless inhabitants : 
and these desolated charnel-bhouses were successively repeopled by hordes 
of emigrants—peasants from the south of Frauce-—who were tempted by 

romises as fallacious and fatal as those which once drew our own credu- 

ous people to the Moequito shore. The greater portion of the villages are 
now uninbabited, as waste as our village of New Bolingbroke, but more me- 
lancholy, because peopled by the shades of the fever victims who were de- 
coyed there from tueir healthy, if not happy, homes in Alsace or in Bearn. 
An experiment was tried—that of sending out some hundreds of convicts, 


who were to be employed in the construction of roads, but whose bones 
now bleach on the arid wastes. 


baving seen Lady | respect for the profession of arms. 
partly aided this. | 


He was not | 





We do not here lay much stress on the lawlessness and 


peed prac- 
tised by the conquering troops, because the provocation a 


oppression 


turned. The nurse | of natives under such circumstances are unfortunately a matter of course. 
a. _In 2. few minutes she retare She | But they bear on the question in so far as they re-acted on the French 


colonists, and impeded the work which the Government called on them 
to do, with, as it were, their hands fettered by bureaucratic restraints. 
A terrible list of cruelties might easily be made out. By all accounts, 


He tben | the Arabs are a race capable of prebity and honoarable dealing ; since 
Archibald | the French have treated them better, they have developed these qualities. 


But for many years they were subjected to tbe most atrocious oppression. 
Nor was this all. The Arabs are proud and sensitive, with a chivalrous 
Yet the French committed the 
blunder of subjecting them to the magistracy of Moors of the coast, whom 
they hold in the most supreme contempt. These and numberless other 
injuries and insults provoked the Arabs to retaliate, and almost peces- 
sitated a war of extermination. This is the history of too many colenies. 
In the case before us, unlike those of America or Australia, the crusade 
against the aborigines was not an original necessity. The Arabs were 
already a semi-civilized people, governed by traditions and a code of hon- 
our in no way*obstructive of European civilization. In fact, since milder 
and more rational counsels have prevailed, the Arab bas been found a 
docile, and faithful friend of the colonist, and much of the nascent pros- 
perity of Algeria is due to the industry and enterprise of these natives. 
They are an agricultural and pastoral people, who might almost from the 
commencement of the conquest have been led to develop the productive- 
ness of the soil. Asit was, they were forced into enmity, and thus aided 
the infatuated intermeddling of the Government in obstructing the pro- 
gress of colonization. 

It is a very generally received opinion that the French are incapable of 
colonization. Whose is the fault? Is it in the character of the people, or 
in the Government? Perhaps in both; but this is sure—that in Algeria 
the latter took the most effectual means to render the former still more 
impotent than they naturally are. The colonist’s hands were tied. The 
State mapped out everything that he was net to do, and itself undertook 
much that he ought to have done. There were daties, however, too vast 
for any but public resources ; they involved the primary conditions of suc- 
cess for the colonist, and they were undertaken, but not performed, by 
the Government. 

The French, in almost every species of undertaking, public or private 
‘‘put the cart before the horse.’ They begin at the wrong end; 
construct grand theoretical schemes, and neglect the actual. In Algeria 
they had full scope for the grandiose in conception and execution. If 
their mission as civilizers was anything more than a profession—and, be 
it remembered, there was established a special “ bureau’’ for the protec- 
tion of the rights of the Arabs—they were bound to introduce in Algeria 
the advantages of European physical science. The field of action, so to 
speak, had to be surveyed, and the positions marked out. Measures were 
necessary for the determining and the securing of individual rights ; com- 
munications were to be opened; arrangements were to be made for the 
public health, and to prepare the soil for the cultivator. These were all 
functions properly belonging to the state, because to be efficiently per- 
formed they must be exercised on a large scale. Government had an un- 
limited command of men and money ;_ but of course the Chambers could 
not give them common sense and humanity. Let us see what they did, 
or rather what they left undone. 

In the best portions of Algeria the climate, unaided by science, is un- 
favourable to agriculture. The rich soil is of little depth and the sub- 
stratum is of rock. The heavy falls of rain therefore are not absorbed : 
they penetrate only the superficial soil, and they form in immense stag- 
nant waters or rest in the spongy earth. The intense heats of the day do 
their work in creating miasma, and the result is fever and death for the 
inhabitant aod a soil unpropitious for the cultivator. For these evils the 
natural remedy would be an immense system of artificial drainage, to re- 
place the want of rivers, which is one of the great defects of Algeria, as 
of Australia. Have the Government effected this great work? Of the 
million of Frenchmen and the eighty millions sterling, how much and 
how many have been employed in thus rendering to the soil its natural 
— and in protecting the colonist from decimation by disease? 

one. 

The land question has always been a difficult one in new colonies ; 
how much the more so therefore in one like Algeria, which had been peo- 
pled for ages and by races capable of comprehending the law of property! 
It might bave been supposed that the authorities would have well studied 
our own experience in North America and elsewhere, in order to avoid 
our errors. Oh no: that would have been a course too simple and prac- 
tical. The exigencies of patronage too had to be met: bureaux must be 
created ;. hungry patriots, in Paris, must have places for their protégés. 
The consequence of these influences, and of that spirit of administrative 
subdivision which is a mania with our neighbours, was the establishment 
of various and conflicting authorities, and the total absence of anything 
like a good “ parliamentary title’ to land in Algeria. A highly intelli- 
gent writer, who lived many years in the colony, and who has recently 
contributed a series of commentaries on its affairs to one of the French 
journals, gives an amusing picture of the tribulatious of a colonist in 
search of a title. 

The State claimed the right to the land that had belonged to the dis- 
placed government, and it appointed administrators, whom we will call 
land commissioners. Philanthropy demanded that the rights, if any, of 
the natives should be respected. But, to use the expression of Mons. de 
Feuillide, the French soldiers used to light their pipes with the Turkish 
registers of title-deeds, so that the fountain of right was dried up. Pre- 
tended proprietors sprusg up, who sold to colonists land to which they 
could not substantiate their title, and out of these transactions grew a 
bost of law-suits between the luckless holders and the State, some of 
which are not even settled now, after more than twenty years of occu- 
pation ! 

After these land commissioners came the “ Bureau Arabe,’’ whose spe- 
cial duty it was to watch over the rights of the natives. Those who have 
observed the working of administration in France, must have remarked 
the tenacity with which each department confines itself to the literal per- 
formance of its duties. There is no spirit of accommodation: every one 
sticks to the written law and admits no dispensation. Out of this grew 
new tribulations for the colonists. Those who escaped the land commis- 
sioners fell under the hands of the “ Bureau Arabe,” nay, not unfre- 
quently they had to sustain a cross-fire from both. After them came the 
military authorities. With his title assured in spite of his two protec- 
tors, the colonist begins to prepare for work, when down comes the mili- 
tary engineer and cuts an imaginary road right through the property, 
for military purposes. Or if this danger was escaped, there was the civil 
administration of roads and bridges, which discovered that the land was 
wanted for those public purposes. To crown all it often happened that 
some Arab tribe, defeated before the tribunal, made armed irruptions on 
the property they claimed as their own, and rendered peaceful occupancy 
impossible. Meanwhile the poor emigrant had been eating his little 
capital; but at last he had escaped State Commissioners, aboriginal pro- 
tectors, civil and military engineers, and the “‘ wild justice” of the Arabs, 
and thought to begin the work for which he had lett his native country. 
Not so; one of the sage regulations required that every colonist should, 
within a given period, have built and stocked to a certain extent, or that 
he should show the necessary means. Fleeced by litigation and emacia- 
ted by fever, he now found himself ejected by the State, with no alterna- 
tive but to crawl home in poverty or die in despair. The great proba- 
bility is that if the Government had let him alone, he would have fought, 
or coaxed, or compromised his way into independence and preductive 
activity. But France is such a good mother: she swaddles her infants, 
at home and abroad, with such cruel care! 

Another great duty undertaken by the State was the making of roads. 
Those they made were so badly constructed that, in winter, they were 
useless, and the sparse inhabitants found themselves isolated in the midst 
of impassable marshes and unable to procure food. But, in the greater 
number of instances, the roads were merely marked out with sign-posts, 
visited and renewed periodically, with provoking regularity, by the offi- 
cials, but n2ver in earnest even commenced! Yet the colonist, having 
been taught to look to the State for everything, was ipso facto precluded 
from making efforts to open communications on his own behalf. A great 
parade was made of the organization provided by the Government, for 
the maintenance of the health of the colonists. Medical stations were es- 
tablished, where advice and medicine could be had, but it is almost in the 
nature of things that State-paid doctors should confine themselves to a 
negative discharge of their functions. The strong stimulus of personal 
interest was wanting. Presently a false economy diminished the State 
allowance, and consequently the number of doctors; and the result was 
that the colonists were practically left without defence against toeit per- 
severing enemy, the marsh fever. The details of their sufferings and of 
the havoc made among them by death are too terrible for repetition. 
How otherwise than by the operation of all these caus2s can we account for 
the absorption of the “ million of Frenchmen?” As Algeria was made a 
penal colony for the military, the convicted might well have been em- 
ployed in road-making. 

The painful and the ridiculous march side by side in this history of 





| French colonization in Algeria. The reader remembers the battles of 
| the poor colonist about his title to the land, and that if at the end of a 
| @ given time (two years) he bad not built bis house and cultivated half 
his allotment, the State could confiscate it. The majority succumbed, 
and the confiscator found nothing but a hovel and living skeletons. 
Others built their house, but with that and their litigation, their too 
scanty funds (of which the amount had been previously fixed by the State) 
were insufficient to purchase the oxen, the P ough, the farming uteasils, or 
the seed. What were theytodo? “Ab!” says M. de Feuillide, “let us 
not forget that the State had bowels of compassion! It to 
the colonist who had bought three oxen a fourth ; but when this fourth 
arrived, it had been so long on the way that the three others had had 
time to die! It furnished the seed for the first sowing ; but the grain ar- 
rived co late that harvest time was already past, and the starving colo- 
nist took it to the miller to convert it into food! When the emaciated 
mothers could no longer give nourishment to their infants, the State or- 
dered milch-cow to be sent ; but this cow was so long a-coming, that 
when she arrived her milk was gone, or worse, the poor infant she was to 
have fea bad died of starvation!’ These huts of the colonists were scenes 
of aang for which parallels must be sought in the south and west of Ire- 
land. Had the sufferers understood that they were to look to themselv 
they could not have cried out ; but they were at the outset taken in han 
by the State nurse, who undertook the impossible, and then neglected the 
practicable, E 

And yet notwithstanding all these melancholy proofs of past errors and 
their consequences, will it be believed that the Government, by means of 
its prefects and other authorities, agitated the whole of France to procure 
fresh emigrants? Horde after horde embarked on the faith of the hopes 
held out to them, only to meet in the colony the slow death inevitable in 
an inhospitable and uahealthy country, where nothing had been prepared 
for their reception ; they being in the utter helplessness natural to French- 
men, from having been treated as children by the State, never permitted 
to think or to act for themselves, We will not shock the reader with the 
details of their sufferings, poignant enough for the poor peasant of the 
South, but ines pressibly keen for the luxurious people of Paris and its 
environs, who were decoyed in thousands from their life of comparative 
comfort to leave their bones in the marshes and wastes of the unpeopled 
portions of the colony, or lose their little fortunes in the hopeless effort to 
trade in the towas, which were struck with the same atrophy as the coun- 
try parts. 

For, as if to complete the slow tortures of these victims of State promi- 
ses, by a cruel mockery ruinous fetters were imposed on the commerce of 
the colony. French products were admitted into Algeria free of duty ; 
but Algerian products going into France were exposed to all the vexa- 
tions and imposts of the French douane! Thus the “starving out” of 
the colony, begun by administrative meddling and imbecility, was 
clenched by this iniquitous and one-sided application of the principle of 
free-trade. The worst features of our early colonial system were thus re- 
produced by the enlightened State which three-quarters of a century ago 
aided our oppressed colonies to revolt. Nations no more than individu- 
als inherit experience. Of these criminal follies the Algeria of to-day 
suffers the fatal consequences. Commerce was practically destroyed ; 
the price of merchandize was enhanced by the want of a return-trade ; 
and what agriculture had escaped the too kind care of the Government 
waa rapidly destroying. Everything languished. Colonial houses of bu- 
siness failed or wound-up their affairs, to be succeeded by more branches 
or agencies kept up by the metropolitan establishments tor the supply of 
specific wants. And worst sign of all, the Jews began to encroach on the 
regular trade. 

The foregoing is an under-charged picture of the fruits of French colo- 
nization in Algeria, under the monarchy of July and the Republic. All 
is summed up in the two-fold fault of the State—to have undertaken too 
much, and not to have performed what it undertook. 

Under the Imperial system the first error is perpetrated, but the second 
is avoided. A vigorous and conscientious administration does its utmost 
to fulfil its predecessor’s promises and its own ; but the radical error, that 
of not leaving enough to individual enterprise, remains in full force. 





A QUEER WORLD. 
BY EDMUND H. YATES, 


Reader, I am a vagabond! seriously and literally a vagabond! born 
with vagabond tastes and habits, of parents who, by Act of Parliament, 
were vagabonds, (and rogues, too, for the matter of that!) as were Shake- 
speare, Garrick, Quin, Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, and all others of the same 
profession, Asa boy I parsued a vagabond career; was a dirty boy—a 
hot boy——#n uniractable boy—a boy with mangled knees and burst el- 
bows—-a defiant, truculent, idle, impudent, chaffing boy—clever as t6 or- 
chard burglaries; insolent through an overweening love of hard-bake ; 
premature in a longing for tobacco!—a boy to whom Virgil was as an 
emetic, and Euclid as castor-oil, but whose friendship for a duodecimo 
Byron was unbounded, aud who could quote long passages from a thumbed 
and dirty Keats, purchased at a book-stall from the proceeds of the sale 
of a Cornelius Nepos. Asa young manI have still been a vagabond; 
not the ‘“‘ Tom, you vagabond!”’ the nephew of the rich and testy old 
uncle in the standard comedy, as Tom is generally a dashing spendthrift, 
who consorts with dukes and marquises and loses large sums at the Co- 
coa Tree, but a person with a taste for the odd and strange, for curious 
company and associates, for night-wanderings in out-of-the-way places, 
for long summer days spent with brown-skianed gipsies and spangled 
acrobats, for long and familiar conversations wit Punch proprietors, 
cheapjacks, and other frequenters of the race-course ; with a love for ta- 
lent, natural or acquired, in any shape, however humble; and with an 
unmitigated aversion to mediocre respectability. I have seen a good 
deal of respectability, and respect it not. Ihave known many respecta- 
ble people, and wondered at them and their ways. Clerks, mostly,—le- 
gal, goverument official, or public company clerks—philoprogenitive to 
an extent, with a leaning towards Dalston or Camden Town as a resi- 
dence ; strange and fantastic as regards apparel; people who look upon 
an oratorio at Exeter Hall as a recreation; call actors “ performers ;” 
ignore Tennyson; think Mr. Martin Tupper a poet, and Punch a“ ha- 
morous publication ;” and whose sole interest in what they term the 
Rooshiau war, is its ultimate effect on the price of the domestic necessa- 
ries. In their turn, I will say that the respectables love not me nor my 
fellows. They eannot comprehend us; and though the obnoxious Act 
of Parliament aforenamed has been repealed—and though they see us in- 
habiting good houses, paying rent, rates, and taxes, attending church, 
serving on juries and committees, and performing all proper acts of good 
citizenship—they still look upon us as beyond the pale of acquaintance 
and recognition. These are the middle classes, the suburbans, the Pan- 
cras-cum-Bloomsburys—as distinguished from the swells, the upper ten 
thousand, who adore us—and the fashionable moneyocracy who follow 
their lead ; who think us so quaint, so curious ; who say we are such en- 
tertaining persons ; so amusing, and with such a fund of humour; and 
who, with all their adoration, talk, and recognition, have as much real 
feeling for us as they have for Mr. Gunter who supplies the ices, or Mr. 
Edgington who builds the extempore Turkish kiosk on the first landiag- 

lace. ‘ 

‘ And who are we of whom Iam writing? What people occupy this cu- 
riously anomalous position; this Mahomet’s coffin like suspeasion be- 
tween envy and scorn?—What is that queer world which I have under- 
taken to describe? I will tell you. The subjects of my essay are the 
amusing classes ; those who belong to none of the three recognised pro- 
fessions ; and who, without being sharpers or swindlers, yet contrive to 
“ live by their wits.’ Such are the literary men, the newspaper writers, 
the actors, singers, and musicians, the entertainment-givers, the lecturers, 
the artists in oil, in water colour, and on wood—fiaally, my queer world 
is the monde des artistes. ; 

A queer world, indeed! A world of hard strivings and, generally speak- 
ing, smallresults! In some degree, a hollow, shamming world—a world 
with a mask on—a mask bearing a pleasant expression and a fixed grin, 
behind which the face of the wearer is lengthy, pale, anxious, and care- 
worn! A world, the members of which have a somewhat difficult part to 
play ; for you, my public, come to us for recreation or distraction ; and 
we. who live to please, must please to live. We must never be ill, dull, 
or dispirited ; we must leave our sick couches at the sound of the over- 
ture—put off our mourning garments, and don our motley, when we hear 
the tramp of the audience coming in. 4 

With small means, and yet requiring some peculiar comforts, the deni- 
zens of this queer world have some difficulty in accommodating them- 
selves with appropriate residences. The artist must have spacious rooms 
with a “ north light,” at a rent to suit the exigencies of his income, and 
yet sufficiently near the great thoroughfares for the convenience of models 
and sitters; the musician must not be subjected to the resentment of 
soul-less neighbours who object to the perpetual repetition of a sympho- 
ny, rehearsed and re-rehearsed until perfection is acquired, or who are 
inimical to the pursuit of the vocal art under the most trying diticalties 
or at the latest hours ; the actor must be near his theatre; the newspa- 
per writer near his office ; the /ifterateur’s home must not be beyond the 
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reach of the always worn and sleepy printer’s devil : and so it comes that 
this queer world takes possession of one especial /ocale, and holds it for 
its own. 

The /oca/e is as queer as its inhabitants ; a bygone /ocale—a place that 
has been—a quarter of the town that once was grand and fashionable, 
but is now lodging-let and boarding housed ; vast and gloomy mansions, 
with treble windows and enormous doors—with area railings furnished 
with extinguishers, in which the Jeameses of the by-gone generation bu- 
ried their flaming torches after safely depositing their mistresses at Lady 
Bab’s dram. Inside, tho rooms are also vast and gloomy too, save those 
occupied by the artists, whose windows are generally carried up to the 
floor above ; the staircases are broad and capacious, as are the landings 
and the entrance hall. Hotspur Street may be reckoned the head quar- 
ters of the queer world ; and the houses in Hotspur Street are all of the 


pattern just described. 


The street itself combines all the requirements of its denizens: one 
turning takes you into Oxford Street, the other end leads into Totten- 
ham Court Road—tbat thoroughfare where all the necessaries of life are 
procurable at the lowest prices, aud where the shops, relying on the dis- 
sipated manners of their customers, keep open until incredible hours. In 
the hot summer weather, when the cabbages lying exposed in Tottenham 
Court Road stalis are turned brown by the sun—when the gentleman 
with the Italian name gives up the chestnuts which he has vended during 
the winter and produces parti-coloured slabs of damp and clin ging nasti- 
ness which he calls “penny ices”—when the contents of butchers’ shops, 
always uupleasant to the eye, become equally offensive to the nose—then 
are the preciucts of Hoispur Street invaded by foreign gentlemen of fan- 
tastic appearance, in wondrous coats, cloudy linen, dapper little boots, 
and trou-ers apparently manufactured of brown paper. These are the 
confréres of many of the attic inhabitants, who are attached to the Opera 
band and chorus—dark, sallow-faced meu with shaved blue beards and 
short-cropped hair, convenient for the wearing of wigs. Then is a great 
Saturnalia carried on :—Alphonse and Max tear down the stairs, rush 
into the street, and, seizing upon Jules and Heinrich, enarm them then 
and there, and rub beard to beard with frank sincerity aud hearty wel- 
come ; then the thumping of pianos, the twanging of stringed and the 
blasts of wind instruments, are redoubled ; while from the open attic win- 
dows float such clouds ef smoke as almost to justify the appreheasioas of 
nervous neighbours that the premises are on tire. 1 

Foreigners, sowever, are not the only excitement in Hotspur Street ; 
for the curriages that discharge their living eargoes at Jack Belton’s 
door, and crawi Jazily up and down until they are signalled to return 
and * take up,” are the exvy of the neighbourhood, and attract an enor- 
mous audieuce of the infantile population. ‘ 

Jack Belton lives at No, 126, the large house with the portico, and is 
Dow one of the first artists of the day ; smiled on by the fairest of the 
aristocracy—courteously received by dukes and marquises—actually ia 
favour with the Royal Academy, and not saubbed by the Hanging Com- 
mittee! Times, bowever, were not alwaysso brilliant with him ; slowly, 
and step by step, hus he advanced in bis profession ; every round of the 
ladder bas been fought for until bis present position was attained. Jack’s 
father was a merchant priuce—a Russell Square mas—a person of fabu- 
lous wealth, who, like that noble monarch George the Second, “ hated 
boetry and bainting,” and lived but for his money, his dinners, and his 
position in the cily ; a fat, pompous, thick-beaded man, with a red face, 
@ loud voice, a portly preseuce, and overwhelmiog watch chain ; a man 
before whom the Bank porters bowed their cocked hats with awe, and at 
whose name the messengers of the Stock Exchange did obeisauce out of 
sheer reverence ; a maa with many services of plate—with a splendid 
library which he never eutered—with a country house, aud pineries, lakes, 
and preserves ; a man who looked down upon his son Jack (at the age of 
sixteen but » puny lad) with contempt, aud wondered “ why the soa of 
@ British mercuant should demean himself by messin’ with chalks and 
paints, like any poor, strugglin’ artist!” When Jack was sixteen the 
Crash came, Mr. Belton picasantly over-speculated bimseli: shares that 
should have been ata premium were at a discount—sbips that should 
have come in * with a wet sail” foundered at sea—a public company, 
which was to have made the fortunes of its direciors aud shareholders, 
suddenly burst up—Bank porters bowed their cocked hats no longer— 
men ou ‘Change gathered in knots, looked grave, aud shook their heads 
ominously as they spoke of “ Belton’s business.” If you were’in Jack’s 
Confidence, now, Le might perhaps tell you a touching story of those days 
—how, as he was about to mount his pony and canter away, followed by 
his groom iu livery, bis sister, one year older than bimse!f, came out and 
whispered bim—bow the horses were sent away, and the béy and girl 
Went into the splendid library, where, for the first time, Jack beard the 
awful tidings that * Papa was ruined!” You would hear bow these two 
brave bearis cousulied and planned brave deeds, ay! and young as they 
were, executed them! How Jack trampled balf over London with a litho- 
graphic stoue under bis arm, offering his drawings for sale—how, at last, 
one spirited publisber was fouad who accepted them, paid the boy for bis 
work, aud brought it out in a handsome manver—bow the style found 
favour with the public—how Jack received commissions from his publisb- 
ing friend tor an unlimited amount of work—and how, when carpets 
were festooued from the windows of the Russell Square mansion, and 
posting biils were placarded against the door, announcing, in the choicest 
language of the late emivent Mr. James Jobbivgs, that the elegant and 
distinguished furniture, the noble paintings, the rare wines, the fiue col- 
lection of uncieut and modern autbors, &., were for sale within, Jack 
piloted the delicate sister and broken-epirited old man through the crowd 
of carpet-capped salesmen and jabbering Jews, aud conveyed them to a 
neat, respeciuble lodging hired by him, and maintained for wavy years 
afier by tue products of bis untiring industry. 

Were you 1 bis confidence, I say, be might tell you somewhat of this 
story : aud now | will tell you more. I wail teli you that, in the lapse 
Of time, the o.d man died, blessing and reverencing the son he bad ouce 
Gespised ; I will tell you that the delicate sister is bow one of the sweet- 
est youbg matrons in Kogland, married to a literary man whose name is 
@ housetvld word in every place where great talents and pure ‘thoughbis 
are appriciated. I will tell you that, if lam not mistaken, and l’ve a 
keen eye for this sort of thing, this present summer will not pass away 
without our seeing Jack himself (let me be polite for once, and say Mr. 
Beltop, R.A.!) uuiied to a sister of his sister’s husband—a girl fitted for 
him in every way, God bless thee, Jack! God bless thee, noble mind 
and clever vead! After marriage, you will quit our quarter and migrate 
to more fashionable regions. But we sball watch your career; every 
succeeding triumph will be bailed with delight, and your pame will al- 
Ways be mentioued with enthusiasm in the queer world which you once 
adorned, 

Do you see that blear eyed, wizened- faced, white-haired man, shambling 
up the suuuy side of the street, and rubbing his short and dingy blue 
cloak aguiust the area railings as be passes? That is old Solfa, and old 
Solfa’s cloak! He is never seen without’ that cloak: in it be takes his 
walks abroad, in it he sits at home, and, encircled iu its seanty folds, it 
is firmly believed he takes his rest. Jack Gabvler, who knows every- 
thing and everybody, or at all events who pretends to if be does not, says 
he called upou Sulfa very early one morning, that Solfa’s voice answered 
him as frow beneath distant bedclothes, and that on bis demanding an 
interview So!fa came out to him, enveloped in his cloak, and apparently 
nothing else! He isa very old man now, but in bis day he was great. 
An admirabie musician, a pleasant singer, master of every instrument 
and being neither too proud to accompany a song, nor tuo modest to sit, 
in the middie of a crowded room, and sing pretty little French romans, 
accompanyiug bimeelf on a guitar slung round bis neck by a broad blue 
ribbon, So.ta was a great acquisition in a country-house, aud went into 
very exvelleut society, 

Perlectly couruly in bis manner, and possessing many of those in- 
sinuativg ways which are irresistible with a certain class of women, 
which require to be minaged with much finesse, and which, when 
bungled, eapore their possessor to the certaluty of being kicked out of 
the house, Suita bas bad bis bonnes fortunes, and will sometimes recount 
them to you, licking his sbrivelled lips, and leering in au unpleasant man- 
ner the while. He did not wear the blue cloak then, as you would rea- 
dily perceive in the portrait which hangs over his looking-glass, and 
Which he always shows to every new friend. There, he is gorgeous in a 
huge-collared coat, in pantaloons tied with strings at the aukle, in ribbed 
stockings aud pumps. “ C’etait dans les jours de ma premitre jeunesse!” 
Bays the vld man, pointing to it with a wembling band, “ bé—for | was 
Old Solfa, as zey call me now.’ And be will tell you a long maudlin 
Btory about bis wife whom he adored—* Oh Sophie} comme je Vamais !”” 
nd who is dead. I should, however, advise you not to believe this part 
of the Dalrative, as rumour whispers that he ulterly neglected Sophie, 

that be wa: wlways Out ut parties, leaving his wile moping at home, 
(quite like Tom Moore in a small way, isn’t it?) and it was firmly be- 
lieved thai be was in the habit of correcting ber by personal chastise- 
ment. Now bis day is over, his triads dead or grown tteady, and his 
place in suciety occupied by younger men. His voice is cracked, and at 
ap evenivg party 4 Man witha guitar and blue ribbon would only be 
laughed at ; so Sola bas retired into private life and 


entirely to what bas long been his ruling passion, the desire for making 


money. He would go anywhere or do anything which would turn out 
remunerative; he buys things at a wonderfally low rate, and sells them 
for large prices ; he can beat down the strongest-minded Jews, and van- 
quish them in their own exclusive territories, the private sales and auc- 
tion-rooms of London. He attends the periodical auctions with the ut- 
most regularity ; and I have seen him coming up Hotspur Street in the 
gloom of the evening with the scanty cloak extended to its utmost limits, 
to act as a covering for a large pier-glass which he was carrying beneath 
it. When I frst knew Solfa, he one day pulled out of his pocket a very 
pretty watch, a lady’s watch, enamelled and set with diamonds. I was 
more foolish in those days, perhaps, than Iam now: and I thought of a 
young person whose birthday was close at hand, and whose bright eyes 
would look still brighter were I to present her with the watch asa gage d’- 
amitie! well, perhaps d’amour! Solfa was, of course, disposed to sell it, and 
though he asked a high price under such circumstances money is “ no 
object,” and the watch became mine. When the purchase was concluded, 
and the money paid, Solfa said, “I vill gif you leetle advice! Ze vatch 
is good vatch, vear him two year, then sell him! Ihave vore him two 
year myself, and I think four year more he be no good.” 

This is his policy, the true policy of the present day—buying in the 
cheapest and selling in the dearest market ; and by the exercise of much 
worldly wisdom and arithmetical shrewdness he collected together a 
large fortune. His rooms, two small attics, are crowded with clocks, pic- 
tures, statuettes, and objects of verti, constantly changing, and all yield- 
ing a per-centage. Some day he will be found dead in that backroom. 
He has no relations, no friends; but he tells every one he has made a 
will, and he looks so benevolently at each of us as he says it, that I am 
sometimes disposed to think we have distant hopes of being down for a 
legacy, and that is why we stand his stories of bygone days with so much 
patience. 

We have very few actors left in our queer world now, though at one 
time they used to abound there. But they have migrated to Brompton 
and Chelsea, where there is quite a histrionic colony ; and whence, if you 
lounge down Piccadilly at about six o’clock in the fine afternoons, you 
may see them hastening to their avocations in shoals; heavy tragedy 
and low comedy chatting together outside the omnibuses, while the hero- 
ines of tear-drawing melodrame and piquante farce come rattling up in 
broughams and cabs. These are great times for the gents; they love to 
see an actor off the stage ; and it is believed that many of them, if they 
could make the acquaintance of Mr. Paul Bedford, and hear him call 
them by their Christian names in his rolling voice, would die happy. 
When they see any theatrical persons in the street they watch their 
movements closely, and are much disappointed at not perceiving any ec- 
centricity in their walk or manner, hoping perhaps that after a few steps 
the actor would invert himself and proceed for the rest of his journey on 
his hands, or that upon calling a cab he would spring iato it head-fore- 
most and he seen no more. 

In Hotspur Street, I think, there is not a single actor left ; for you can 
scarcely call Spouter an actornow. At one time they say he was wonderful 
in second-rate parts; and in the days of the Kembles and the elder Kean 
he used to be constantly engaged, playing what is technically called 
“ youthful tragedy, jeune-premier and geuteel comedy,’’ such as Cassio, 
Mercutio, Orlando, Don Felix, &. They say he was particularly band- 
some and distingué looking ; and they tell me that marchionesses, and 
duchesses were in love with him, and nightly appeared in certain seats 
when he acted. They tell me this, and I receive it as alegend. I do 
not think that many ladies of title are now a-days in love with our thea- 
trical young gentlemen. They say that Spouter’s appearance and man- 
ners so Charmed, that the Prince Regent invited him to Carlton House, 
and would have proved an invaluable friend to him, had his Royal High- 
ness not soon discovered what was really the fact, that, beyond a hand- 
some person, Spouter had no charm ; that he was a dull, soulless person, 
who learnt his words by rote, and repeated them, with certain conven- 
tional gestures, without the slightest knowledge of their real significa- 
tion. 

But the “ first gentleman in Europe,’’ with all his folly, was a much 
better judge of ability than half his subjects; and by hundreds of families 
Spouter was still worshipped and invited. There is a portrait of him by 
Clint still in the possession of the Roscius Club; he is standing as Mer- 
cutio, in the celebrated “ Queen Mab” speech, and the animation of his 
handsome features is especially well rendered. This picture was en- 
graved, and all the young ladies of thirty years ago had a print of 
Spouter hanging in their bed-rooms ; those young ladies are now middle- 
aged matrons ; a new generation has arisen which knows not Spouter ; 
and the hook in the wall on which Mercutio erst hung, is now occupied 
by a sweet portrait of the Rev. Cyprian Genuflex, ornamented with the 
autograph signature of the darling curate, and the date—*“ Eve of Saint 
Boauerges.”’ 

Yes, Spouter’s day is over. He is an old man now, in a brown wig ; 
but he doesn’t remember the lapse of time ; and so pads and paints, and 
tooths and caives himself, that at a distance he does not look above forty- 
five. He is slightly deaf, too ; and so accustomed has he been to flattery. 
that, whenever a lady addresses him and he has not exactly caught what 
she said, he imagines it must be a compliment, and bows his head, say- 
ing in & deprevating manner, “ Oh! you’re very kind, but I am no longer 
young! 

He has long since retired from the stage, and gives lessons in elocution. 
Looking from my window on bright summer mornings, I often see his 
clients at Spouter’s door; heavy, awkward country actors, who have 
received traditional accounts of Mercutio’s polished elegance, and have 
come up for tuition ; Belgravian curates in long black coats, high but- 
toued waistcoats, and linen dog-collars in lieu of cravats. There is the 
sofa-pillow transformed into the dead body of Cvesar, and over it does 
Horace Mattins speak Antony’s Oration ; then does Mr. Bellows, of the 
T. R., Stockton-upon-Tees, set forth that his name is Norval, and sneer 
at the bucolic disposition of his parent. 

These are some of the characters in my queer world: the history of the 
others must be reserved for some future occasion. 





CRYPTOGRAPHS. 


Let not the reader be startled at this very learned-looking name: it 
simply means secret writing —cipher correspondence, words expressed by 
artificially selected and artificially employed letters and numerals, The 
second column of the first page of the Times is a magazine of such curi- 
osities, as every regular reader of that journal knows. We threw a little 
light on them two years ago, in an article to which we shall have occa- 
sion to refer presently ; but we wish now to draw the attention of the 
reader to another phase of the subject. There is a national, a historical, 
a political importance attached to the past history of ciphers, not fully 
appreciated at the present day. The electric telegraph has thrown all 
other systems of correspondence so completely ia the shade, in respect to 
celerity in passing all obstacles of river and sea, mountain and valley, 
that the old beaten paths have in many ways been abandoned. Not that 
cryptograpbs have yet been dispensed with by statesmen and diploma- 
tists; tur the public learned, on a recent occasion, that some of our wise- 
acres had been thrown into bewilderment by being unable to decipher 
their own ciphers, on a matter relating to the war! But it is, neverthe- 
Jess, as a matter of history, that cryptographs are now chiefly interest- 
ing ; and in this respect they are deserving of more attention than might 
at first sight be supposed. 

It used to be understood during the last war, and probably remains yet 
true, that a decipherer or interpreter of crytographs was attached to the 
¢flice of the Minister for Foreign Affairs in all the principal states; and 
these decipherers gave the high-sounding names of Cryptograpby, Cry pto- 
logy, Polygrapby, and Steganography, to their art. So far back as the 
time of the Greeks, many systems ot cipher were employed to transmit 
messages during war-time. One of these methods may be easily illus- 
trated thus: Let us suppose that the English alphabet, by omitting the 
letter 7, consists of twenty-five letters ; arrange these in a square thus; 

1 2 3 £ 5 





s. F ] q vi 
a a * r wi2 
ec h on 8 x |3 
d i ti) t yi4 
a oe u 2/5 


Place figures over and at the right band ; represent every letter by two 
figures, by the intersection of a vertical with a borizoutal row ; and thus 
we find that 11 represents a; 34, 0’; 52,w; 14,d; and soon. This was 
the principle of one of the Greek methods—one among a numerous fa- 
mily, which the ingenuity of any reader could easily reproduce. The 
Greeks were likewise well aware of all such coatrirances as affixing small 
dots to the letters of any epistle or manuscript book, in sucha Way as to 
denote only the characters expressive of the secret message ; substituting 











points for vowels ; passing a thread through determiuately arranged 
holes in a tablet; tying knots at determinate distances on a string ; plac- 
ing ink-spots at determinate distauces oa paper ; changing the arrauge- 


given himself up | ment of the letters in the alphabet, and substituting one for avother in 


writing ; ewploying new and uncouth characters in lieu of ordinary let- 





ters ; representing a whole word or a whole sentence by one single arbi- 
trary character ; abbreviating and clipping words, spelled in other re- 
spects in the usual way ; or, rather, it not aware of a// euch contrivances, 
they were conversant with the principle on which each one rests. One of 
the Greek methods was mechanical in its arrangement, and certainly cu- 
rious in its kind. The two correspondents were furnished with two cylin- 
drical pieces of wood exactly alike, each having one the writer took a 
loug narrow strip of parchment, wound it spirally round his staff at a de- 
terminate angle, and then wrote upon or across the edges of the adjacent 
turns of the spiral: when unrolled, the writing appeared confused and 
unintelligible ; but the person to whom it was sent could interpret it by 
winding it round his staff. Perhaps the most comical of all cryptographs, 
was one mentioned by Herodotus, Histiwus, while at the Persian court, 
sent to Aristagoras, in Greece, a servant affected with bad eyes ; Histiazus 
told the servant that his bair must first be shorn, and his head scarified ; 
and, in doing this, he wrote, or scratched, or inscribed, a message on the 
skin of the man’s head! The servant was not sent until bis hair grew 
again ; but when at length he reached Greece he was subjected anew to 
the shearing and shaving process by Aristagoras, under pretence that it 
would be good for his eyes ; and Aristagoras thus gained access to the se- 
cret writing which the servant had unconsciously carried about with him 
in this odd manner. . 

During the middle ages, secret writing was much mixed up with tele- 
graphic, military, and naval signals—no broad line of distiaction being 
maintained among the three. Torches placed in particular positions at 
night ; flags held in position by day ; guns fired at particular intervals ; 
large drums beaten in a pre-arranged way ; musical sounds to represent 
letters ; lamps covered by differently coloured glasses ; square holes di- 
versely closed by shutters ; levers projecting at different angles from @ 
vertical post ;—all were adopted as signals; but secret writing, usually 
so called, was in most cases a transposition of alphabetical letters. In an 
Essay on Cryptography, written by Blair about a half century ago, the 
use of artificial characters is illustrated ia avery curious way. In the first 
place, eight sentences or short paragraphs are written, in eight of the 

rincipal languages—Englisb, French, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, German, 
Eatin, and Greek, one in each. Then, Blair appealed to his printers to 
supply him with every possible variety of type which their founts pos- 
sessed, except the English and Greek alphabets—Anglo—Saxon, Hebrew, 
German type, numerals, mathematical symbols, dashes, stops, small orna- 
ments, &c.; aud these he employed, some in their proper positions, and 
some upside down, to represent the proper letters of the sentence —always 
pre-supposing that the two corresp ondents have settled what shall be 
the nature of the substitution. 

The reader at the present day can hardly understand the eagerness 
with which cipher-writing was discussed in past times. Baptista Porta, 
Cardan, Vieta, Dr. Wallis, the ingenious Marquis of Worcester, all wrote 
on the subject. Some recommended the representation of letters by small 
dashes placed at different angles within small squares ruled on paper ; 
some adopted a kind of short-hand strokes upon horizontal lines ; some 
referred to words or sentences by the employment of figures correspond- 
ing to the pages and lines of some rare printed book in the possession of 
the confederates. The great Lord Bacon discoursed upon wheel-ciphers, 
key-cipbers, word ciphers ; and prided himself much on a cipher in which 
a and } are made to do duty for the whole of the alphabet. He gives as 
an instance the sentence, “ Stay till I come to you,’ printed partly in 
Roman and partly in Italic characters: this intermixtuare of type sug- 
gests the formation of the three gibberish words, “ aabab, ababa, babba,”’ 
and these suggest the plain English word, “ Fly,’ which is the real ob- 
ject of the message—the original sentence being merely a blind. Such 
is an example of the extraordinary labour which has sometimes been 
bestowed on this matter. i . 

One of these crotchets consists in writing a sentence in good English, 
but with an intention that only a few of the words shail convey the de- 
sired message. Thus: “ Ishali b2 much obliged to you, as reading alone 
engages my attention at present, if you will lend me any one of the eight 
volumes of the Spectator.’ That this is good Eaglieh, is more than we will 
affirm ; but we take it just as itis given by one of the cryptogmphers. 
The recipient, by the aid of some sort of key or clue previously agreed 
upon, selects the words, “I shall be....alone....at....eight,” as con- 
veying the meaning, rejecting the rest. Some of the professors of the art 
have deemed this a famous system ; because, if the sentence constructed 
be really a sensible remark in good English, there may be no suspicion 
that apg secret is infolved. Another, of somewhat similar character, 
consists in writing a letter or paragraph, conveying the secret informa- 
tion, in & narrow column of several lines, and then increasing the column 
to double the width by adding to each line additional words which, 
though destroying the original sense, shall impart a new one, This re- 
quires a good deal of tact in composition. The following has been given 
as the postcript to a letter written on this priaciple :— 

* Pray throw off those vain fears ; 
expose not yourself to scorn, when there is not any 
imminent danger.” 
Taking the left-hand part of this only, there is the warning: “ Pray, ex- 
pose not yourself to imminent danger.” 

Mr. Thicknesse, a cryptographer in the last century, once received a 
letter from a lady who tried to puzzle him. She first composed an epis- 
tle in English, selecting for the most part words whose sounds are nearly 
similar to other words found in the French language; then she wrote it 
again, using these words instead of the Euglish, and the letter assumed 
this form: “Sur. As yeux tir il, doux comme and change the climat. 
Here, yeux mais have game, fiche, duc, fat mutin, foule, pore, aile, port, 
fruit, and admirable menchette and butter; an mi sistre (a joli nymphe) 
tu chat tu yeux, and sing yeux an ode, tu the lute or violin. Yeux canne 
have a siéble for ure hors, and a place for ure chaise. Mi son met a phy- 
sician neér the river, tissé fétal signe! thé sai, the pour Docteur dos grive 
about the affaire oing to the rude squire. But pardon mi long lettre ; 
pré doux comme tu us about mai, if yeux canne. Mi service to ure niece, 
Howie dos Raffle doux?—P. S. Pré doux comme ; for ure pour Nenni 
seize but feu beaux.’’? Of course, to any one at all acquainted with 
French, this effusion could occasion no difficulty ; but the lady wrote in 
the Etruscan character—a form of very early Greek alphabet not now 
known except toa few learned men ; so that, by means of the Anglo- 
French hidden in the Greco-Etruscan, the fair writer doubtlessly produced 
an ingenious cryptograph. . 

In past years, the decipherers were a class of persons who made this 
art their especial study ; and no doubt an adept could obtain high re- 
wards for his skill from governments in search of secret information. He 
made himself acquainted with every imaginable variety in the art: the 
transposition of letters ; the change of this transposition itself with every 
line ; the use of numerals for letters ; the combination of letters, nume- 
rals, and printing characters ; the invention of new characters ; the adop- 
tion of lines, dashes, or dots; the insertion of significant words in the 
midst of nonsense; the use of significant words in a long and otherwise 
useless sentence of good Haglish—all were familiar to them; and they 
were wont to establish rales whereby to discover a clue to each cipher, 
These rules were in some cases so comp!ex, as to equal in elaboration a 
scientific process : indeed, some of the eryptographers insisted that their 
labours belonged not merely to an art, but to a science. | ‘ 

In the reign of James II., the Earl of Argyle, engaged in a conspiracy 
against the government, wrote a letter to a confederate in which the 
words jumbled on in the following manner :—“ I gone 80 I and refuse ob- 
ject first you time much is way the our would have business very I possi- 
ble of I send here against my ‘till what little upou known not which mo- 
ney assistance I service,” &c. The attempts to discover the key to this 
cipher were instrumental in drawing attention to the art generally, 

This subject has received some very curious illustrations ina recent 
number of the Quarterly Review. The writer, treating of the oddities 
which sometimes make their appearance 10 public in the newspapers, tells 
of “ Love with fioger on lip, speaking secretly, and as he thinks securely, 
through the medium of cipher advertisements to the loved one, Sweet 
delusion! There are wicked philosophers abroad who unstring the bow 
of harder toil by picking your inmost thoughis! _Lovers, beware! In- 
triguers, tremble! Many a wicked passage of illicit love, many a joy 
fearfully snatched, whic passed through the second column of the first 
page of the Times asa string of disjointed letters, unintelligible, as the 
correspondents thought, to al the world bat themselve, have we seen 
fairly copied out in plain, if not always good Eaglish, in the common- 
place-books of these cunning meu at Cryptographs.” The reviewer then 
litts the veil that covers the heart-secrets of Flo, bat without being able 
to decide whether Flo is the masculine writer or the feminine recipient 
of the effusion, bat most probably the latter, Flo is addressed in the fol- 
lowing rbapsodic style :—‘‘ Thou voice of my heart! Berlin, Thursday. 
I leave next Monday, and shall press you to my beart on Saturday. God 
bless you!” Four more cryptographic addresses to Flo appear in subse- 
quent advertisements in the Tunes, one of which is translated by the re- 
viewer thus: “ The last is wroag. LIrepeatit. Thou voice of my heart, 
I am go lonely, I miss you more than ever. I look at your picture every 
night. I send you an Indian shawl to wear around you while asleep after 
dinoer. It will keep you from harm, and you must fancy my arms are 
around you. God bless you! How I do love you!” 
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0 doubt ; ' 
aa pnt A rage redone A great fright was inflicted in this par- 
ticular case. After four of the letters bad been written, some cipher-ana- 
tomist seems to have discovered the key, and announced the same in the 
Times ; ya 
address to Flo: * 
to your friend Indian Shawl (P.0.), 
mous writer, under the cognomen Senex, commented on these sill as : 
and another Expositor, wrote thus to the Times: “ Permit me to aid 
your correspondent, Senex, in exposing the absurd and sickening twaddle 
contained in these advertisements> twaddle, moreover, which in its ten- 
dency, is much more likely to injure than improve the morals of the cu- 
rious young folks who so readily crack such nuts at the present festive 
season. At foot is a translation, made ia five minutes, from your journal 
of this morning, by a juvenile at present residing with me; and his first 
remark on reading it was to the effect, that if any buoby should be 
caught ciphering in such a way at his school, he would get ‘jolly well 
flogged’ by the master.” : 

Without wishing to bear too hardly upon poor Flo, but with a desire to 
shew the principle on which such epistolary conundrums are usually con- 
structed, the stately Quarter/y points out that the Flo ‘correspondence 
was carried on by means of figures or numerals, the key to which is as 
follows :— 


fear, dearest, our cipher is discovered : write at 
Buckingham Bucks.” An anony- 
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each figure we presume, serving as a substitute for any one of the letters 
placed underneath of it. re 

The reviewer shews the principle on which a certain “ Cenerentola ’ 
correspondence was constructed ; and also the extraordinary trouble 
which some one had taken to put into cipher the theorem that “ the 
Times is the Jefferies of the press.” But both of these nuts were cracked 
in our Journal two years ago, as well as several others—such as a 
“ Kensington” advertisement, in which each letter is represented by 
another standing twelfth before it in the alphabet ; another, in which 
seven letters are represented, each, by these seven ahead, seven by 
seven in the rear, six by six ahead, and six by six in the rear: 
another on the principle of turning the alphabet end to end, and 
using a letter as far from the end as the real letter is from the be- 
ginning of the alphabet. Such exposures of supposed secrets are not 
witbout their use, for the correspondence either is or is not intended 
to fulfil some praiseworeby purpose. If it is not, then may it be well 
to let sentimental damsels and youths know that their sighs and raptures 
are detected and laughed at; while, if any really good and publicly 
beneficial object be held in view, then is it right to shew that no cipher 
is safe, unless much more skilfully constructed than those usually met 
with in advertisements. 

It is very little known how fully the rules have been developed and 
laid down whereby ciphers may be deciphered. in important state mat- 
ters, the decipherers of past days attended to all collateral information 
possible to be obtained—such as the language in which the cipherer may 
have originally penned his communication, the period at which it was 
composed, the cipher most in fashion at that period, the quarter from 
whence the writing might possibly come, the place to which it was pro- 
bably destined, the person for whom it might be intended, and similar 
external conditions or accidents. There was a struggle between the 
cipherers and the decipherers of different nations: the former to devise 
a cipher which might baffle the latter; and the latter to defeat all such 
attempts. A mere transposition of letters, however ingenious, became 
at length no safeguard against these sharp-witted gentry, and more com- 
plex arrangements were adopted. Let us illustrate this. We will take 
six consecutive words from a sentence in the former part of this article ; 
we will devise a mode of substitution, using wrong letters in every case, 
but yet ona system which could clearly be defined in words, whether 
for a long or short senteuce, and our gibberish will appear thus: 


wkhbz jwj jvaclyzchuad req rfgr nejymtpi. 


Now, the point to be illustrated is this—that a practised cryptographer, 
even without knowing that the six words have been chosen from the 
present article, would solve this mystery by means of certain rules 
which he has laid down for his guidance ; whereas an uninitiated person, 
even with this knowledge, will make many guesses before he hite ypon 
the right. 


PALMERSTON AS A MISSIONARY. 


The following is the conclusion of the report of Lord Palmerston’s 
speach at the dinner given by the East India Company to the new Go- 
vernor General on Wednesday : 

«The noble Lord remarked upon the curious fact that, whereas of old all 
civilization came from India through Egypt, now we, who were barbarians, 
were bringing back civilization and enlightenment to the parent source. Per- 
haps it might be our fate to confer on the countless millions of India a higher 
oan holier gift than any mere human kuowledge ; but that must be left to the 
hands of time and the gradual improvement of the people.” ; 

In consequence of this report, the Lord Privy Seal, the War Minister, 
and the Home Secretary, as the three members of the present Adminis- 
tration who profess some regard for religion, are understood to have 
waited upon the Premier. and remonstrated against such statements 
being given to the public as the views of the Cabinet on Missionary en- 
ae A conversation to the following effect is believed to have taken 
place: 

The Duke. But do you understand that this was really what your 
Lordship said ? 

The Premier. I can’t answer for your understanding ; but you were 
present, and so were you two others, and you know what I said. 

The Duke, Don’t let us joke about it, please. It is certain that you 
could not have meant to say that, and I think a corrected report ought 
to be published. 

The Premier. Bother corrections! they never do any good. But let’s 
see what it is that has shocked you so mightily. (Reads.) Well, 
what's the matter with it? Didn’t civilization come from India through 
Egypt, like the Overland Mail ? 

Lord P. That’s not the most objectionable part, though I do not sup- 
pose you know the religious argument, by which only such a statement 
could be defended. Real civilization means christianity, and in one 
sense that came out of Egypt ; but ’ 

The Premier. Thank you, I have heard of that. But as that defence 
does not include India, I won’t trouble you for it. I used civilization in 
the—a—a—a—ordinary sense, reading and writing, fine arts, and all 
that. The context shows it, as I go on to speak of the other business. 

Lord P. The other business! But let us goon. “The higher and 
holier gift.” I may asshume, means the knowledge of christianity ? 

The Premier. What do you Scotch say “asshume” for? Can't you 
spell? Yoa might as well say asshirt, by way of a change. 

Sir G. G. (impatiently). We must ask your Lordship to refrain 
from levity for a tew moments. You are reported to have gone on to 
say that the spread of christianity in India must be left to the hands of 
time and to the gradual improvement of the people. In other words, 
that if we leave them alone long enough they will prove so enlightened 
as to embrace the true religion. 

The Premier. Very well; I dare say they will. Of course it won't 
be in our time ; unless, to be sure, the masterly way in which our officers 
torture them to make them fork out convinces them of the superiority of 
our system, 

_ Lord P, But do you serious 
itself into christianity ? . 

The Premier. How should I know? This isa wonderful age—steam, 
gas, electric telegraph, onward progress, march of intellect, knowledge is 
power, and all that. Nothing would astonish me. 

The Duke. We do nct hope to make any impression upon you, my 
dear Palmerston ; but for the sake of the credit of the Cabinet, which 
your theological eccentricities have a good deal damaged ——— — 

The Premier. Come, I like that ; [ am as good as any of you. 

The Duke. We are none of us good 

The Premier, Yes, we are, I tell you. Tam. Now, then; didn’t I 
go to church on the Humiliation Day and behave like a bishop ? 

The Duke. Well; you see there are people who think seriously on 
these matters, and who have been shocked and scandalized at some of 
your displays. Now, this would be a good opportunity for you to show 
that you have a sense of what is fitting in connexion with such a subject. 
Have an authorized report inserted in the Times and modify this ob- 
Jectionable matter into something like conformity with received belief. 

The Premier. But, confound it, I dare say I did say what’s printed 
Sante reporters are deuced sharpewitted. Now, not to remark upon 

© propriety of my telling a falsehood for the benefit of your religious 
fparecter, suppose the reporter should hand in his short-hand notes and 

€y contain what you object to. I tell you what, you are three deuced 
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lowed by one more, and apparently a las | never see any of them. But, bless your 
iy tollowed by © 4 oace | We'll have a correction put in. What shall I be said to have said? Per- 
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but Flos and their beaux must not rely too | good fellows, and remarkably clever in your lines, but you bave found a 


mare’s nest. Who the d—ickens cares about such a matter? 
Sir G. G. Thousands on thousands, { am happy to say. 
The Premier. I wonder where they live when they are at home. I 

souls, l’iIl do anything to oblige. 


haps it might be our fate 

Lord P. Don’t say “ fate ;” there are no fates. 

The Premier. Yes there are, fétes champétres, and deueed pleasant 
they are if the women are pretty and the grass isn’t damp. But we'll 
say what you like. “It might be our luck—” no, that’s familiar ; “our 
destiny—” that’s a good word, eh? . 

Sir G. G. Rather heatbenish. What prevents your saying that we 





might be permitted by Providence ? ‘ , 
The Premier. Because that’s John Russell’s way of perorating. I m 
not going to imitate Jobnny. I’ll say we “may be permitted—” that’s 


enough. Well, down to “human knowledge” is all orthodox, I sup- 
pose? But it’s not to be done in time ; that’s the grievance. When is 
it to be done? After time’s too late. . 

The Duke. “ Left to the hands of time’ is most objectionable. 

The Premier. Well, J don’t stand upon his hands; say his scythe, or 
his forelock, if you like ; or, stop—his bour glass ; that’ll be an impres- 
sive image. : 

The Duke. It is sad to see how little you understand the real objec- 
tion to your Gallio-like phraseology. Don’t you kaow that christian so- 
ciety bas missionary duties to perform? 

The Premier. Yes, the Church Missionary Society. 1 know all about 
it. Ab! Isee. They send missionaries to India, and you wanted me to 
give them a puff. Why didn’t you mention it sooner? I don’t see how 
to hitch it in now. 

The Duke, (in despair.) It’s of no use, I wish you would let one of 
us shape the corrections, and send it to the papers for you. ‘ 

The Premier. I’m agreeable; but mind what you are about; don’t come 
it too strong, you know, or people will not believe in it. When I see 
what you’ve written I shall perhaps understand which of the Thirty-nine 
Articles I’ve been violating this time; at present I’m in nubibus. 

The correction, however, has not appeared; and it may be surmised 
that the three colleagues of the Premier despaired of converting his 
heterodoxy into anything which should be at once correct, and sufficient- 
ly like the style of that eminent religionist to be accepted at his utter- 
auces.—' The Press,” London organ of the Derby-Disraelites. 


_—_ a 


CANADA AT THE GREAT PARIS EXPOSITION. 


In Hyde Park, with a free-trade policy established, it was not neces- 
sary, as now, to take the measure of that remarkable system, made up of 
protective duties on the one hand, and of Government patronage and en- 
dowment on the other, under which the natives of the country are seek- 
ing to rear the fabrics of their special industries. Nor had we much in- 
ducement or opportunity there to study with the attention which they 
undoubtedly deserved the contributions of those new States just rising 
into form and consistency in fresh regions of the world, and moulded from 
the overflowing materials of European civilization. Of all the subjects 
of interest which the Paris Exhibition presents to an inquiring mind, this 
last is certainly one of the most striking. What can be more delightful 
than to be able to watch the first stages of progress in infant communi- 
ties—how hardily and industriously, applying every resource of modern 
science and skill, they hew out wealth and independence for themselves 
from primeval wilds—how they subjugate nature with a rapidity and 
completeness unknown in any past age of the world, and, self-governed 
and self-relying, tread with confidence, in the face of the nations, the path 
of greatness to which their destiny manifestly calls them! That is the 
touching and sublime spectacle which, with pride in his heart, every 
Englishman will scan as, making the round of this Exhibition, his steps 
lead him to where our colonies unfold their young resources. 

Let us take our readers with us through the Canadian department as 
a specimen of the rest, and invite them to ponder well over the siguifi- 4 
cance of a display possessing little external beauty, but not the less 
pregnant with that moral and intellectual interest which we have endea- 
voured thus faintly to indicate. On entering the department, the first 
object that attracts attention is a great timber trophy, occupying the 
centre, and in which are collected specimens of all the more important re- 
sults that our adventurous emigrants have won with their axes and strong 
arms from the “ backwoods”’ of the “far West.” 

There are sections, sound to the core, of the trunks of all the most 
useful timbers’ of commerce, including oak, yellow pine, black walnut, 
maple, beech, birch, cherry tree, and hickory, and, close beside the wood 
itself, its manufactured products, turned out by machinery at a price 
which, even to Englishmen, with their wealth of mechanical appliances 
as compared with other countries, appears fabulously low. There are 
window-frames complete, with jalousie blinds on the French pattern, for 
7s., and doors with their framing, ready for use, for 16s., and mouldiags, 
8 inches wide and 100 feet long, at the same price, and capital oak wheel- 
spokes for 5d. each, and beautifully turned and shaped handles for axes 
in the best material for 6d., and oak flooring, ready made, at 20s. per 10 
square feet. Even the wasteof this branch of manufacture has,in a 
careful spirit of industry which cannot be too highly commended, been 
overhauled, and among the objects to which the attention of the European 
markets is thus invited gigantic shavings, which give some idea of the 
scale of the operations in wood, are included. In other portions of the 
space are exhibited a number of objects further illustrating the advanced 
state and capabilities of this branch of colonial industry, and among them 
may be specially mentioned a good, strong wooden bridge of 150 feet 
span, costing only 600/., and the parts of a strong box for packing sugar, 
which gointo the smallest possible space whenin pieces, can be put 
together when required at once, are much better for stowage and in 
every other way than hogsheads, and cost only 2s. Following up this 
subject of manutacturing in wood, we find the Canadians exhibiting, at 
the opposite end of the Annexe, some excellent and ingenious machines 
for working in this material. One of these, shown by Mr. Munro, is 
capable of performing seven different operations in planing, tonguing, 
and grooving. Another, for heavy ship-carpenters’ work, by Mr. Rod- 
den, besides its special merits, points to what the colony is doing in the 
formation of a commercial marine ; and besides these there is an inge- 
nious nail-making machine and other interesting objects. So much for 
the results which Canadian enterprise has extracted from the forests 
which it has to vanquish that these vast provinces of the British empire 
may be subject to the full dominion of civilized man. 

Now let us see what Canada has done in agriculture, the next stage in 
the great progress of such young communities. She has not carried 
away the prize for the finest cereals, but her display of agricultural pro- 
duce is upon the whole superior to any other in the cleanness of the dif- 
ferent kinds of seeds, the evenness of their quality, the compactness with 
which large samples in proper bulk are exhibited, and the admirable va- 
riety in which the most useful fruits of the earth for human use are shown. 
Not only is the abundant and varied fertility of the soil perfectly illus- 
trated by the actual produce in its unmanufactured state, but the collec- 
tion includes wheat of the finest colour and grain—biscuit still, after the 
1 vse of months, fresh and palatable to the taste, for 44d. per lb.—and, 
more important still, a mode of preserving and economizing without 
t.\t or other expensive processes the vast supplies of animal food which 
are at present lost tor the want of some simple method by which they can 
be brought into the great markets of the world. This preserved meat is 
exhibited in powder, and not in cakes, as was the case with Jael Border’s 
biscuit which attracted so much attention in 1851. It appears, however 
in other respects to be manufactured much in the same way, and is said 
to possess the same remarkable quality of swelling into bulk when com- 
bined with hot water. We must not forget to notice, among other strik- 
ing features of the Canadian display, some excellent specimens of oil- 
cake, the use of which in the colony, apart altogether from the question 
of commercial profit in exporting it, marks significantly the advanced 
state of agriculture there. 

It was hardly to be expected that these provinces, not yet emerged 
from the first labours of settlement, should, nevertheless, in a rough way 
have taken count of their mineral resources. Yet such is the case. Ino 
this Exhibition the Canadian Commissioner, Mr. Logan, himself the sur- 
veyor of the geological structure of the colony, and a man of rare scien- 
tific attainments, has arranged a magnificent collection of all that in this 
field of industry the provinces may be expected to yield. Here are fine 
building stones, and slate and marbles, masses of phosphate of lime em- 
bedded in calcareous rock, mica and whetstones, and sandstone so pure 
as to be considered well fitted for use in glass manufacture. Here, also, 
is @ good display of copper ore, rich enough to promise fairly for the fu- 
ture, and great blocks of magnetic iron, containing 65 per cent. of the 
metal, being in itself a natural loadstone, and extracted from a bed 500 
feet thick. Unfortunately, there is no coal. The American fields termi- 
nate just beyond the verge of the soutbern frontier, and this great source 
of wealth is withheld trom the colonists—who shall say for what wise pur- 
pose? Perhaps, to stimulate their industry in clearing away those in- 
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terminable forests interposed between western civilization and the Rock 
Mountains. Certainly we may hope to enable Canada to compete wi 
Sweden in supplying our iron e with an abundance of the finest aua- 
lity of fron smelted with wood charcoal. Like Australia, Canada has 
her goldfields, and Mr. Logan exhibits numerous specimens of nuggets 
collected there, but, with exemplary patriotism, be expresses, in showing 
them, his hope that these fields may remain unprospected by the digger, 
and that the sturdy industry of the colony may escape that source of de- 
moralization. 

From the water as well as the land these provinces illustrate in the 
Paris Exhibition the abundance of their resources. In 1851 they showed 
a new leather, formed out of the skin of the porpoise, and possessing re- 
markable strength and durability. The novelty on this occasion is 
glass, which is now obtained in large quantity and ef the best quality by 
the colonists, acting on a suggestion made by Professor Owen tour years 
ago. They are not the men to neglect such hints, and the result is that 
we are now able to look to a fresh source of supply for a valuable mate- 
oe which, until the war commenced, we drew almost entirely from 

ussia. 

Of such articles as edge-tools, boots and shoes, harness, carriages, agri- 
cultural implements, and fire-engines, in all which the Canadians have 
now a species of recognized excellence, their Paris collection is complete. 
The temper of their axes is superior to that of Sheffield ; they show at 
2s. 6d. per pair warm winter boots, such as are used by our troops in the 
colony, and are admirably adapted for withstanding intense cold in a dry 
climate. Prince Napoleon has bought one of the beautiful light hickory- 
built carriages which they exhibit ; and, as to the fire-engine, Mr. Perry, 
the shrewd superintendent of the department, who has had some expe- 
rience in fires, asserts that with 16 men it will do as much work as one of 
ours with 24. 

Such, as a whole, is the Canadian Exhibition here, selected by the Go- 
vernment from local exhibitions held previously at Montreal and Quebec, 
and sent at the public expense to Paris, to show what can be done by a 
young community on the furthest verge of our western civilization, with 
equal laws, and left by Eogland, the mother couatry, to find its own feet 
aud proper level among the producing Powers of the world. Has the 
philosophic mind not reason to feel confidence in the future destinies of 
human industry when it traces in the rising States of the earth manufac- 
turing energies so forward and vigorous, directed to objects so strictly in 
in accordance with the material necessities of the position they occupy? 
—Times, Sept. 7. 





THE LAST ENCOUNTER ON THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA, 


We have been favoured (says the Times) with the following private 
letter, dated Gambia, 8th of August, giving an account of the late fatal 
disturbances in that colony :— 

“ On the 16th of last month Governor O’Connor issued, or directed to 
be issued, a warrant for tte apprehension of a Mandingoe belonging to the 
town of Sabagee, for having sold as a slave one of the British subjects 
(a black) belonging to Gambia, and entrusted the execution of the war- 
rant to Mr. Fenton, Queen’s Advocate at that settlement. Accordingly 
that gentleman, accompanied by 12 men of the 2d West India Regiment, 
under command of Lieut. Davis, of that corps, proceeded to Sabagee, a 
town which has been under British rule only within the last four years, 
and is about seven miles from Bathurst, the seat of Government, and 
secured the person against whom the warrant had been issued. Upon 
this the inhabitants armed themselves and turned out, insisting upon the 
release of the prisoner. Seeing such a formidable mob, Mr. Fenton deemed 
it expedient to give up the prisoner and retrace hissteps. After march- 
ing a quarter of a mile his party was fired on. Lieut. Davis then retreated 
a short distance further, when he ‘suddenly wheeled rouud, and kept the 
enemy in check until he reached the outpost of Cape St. Mary’s. He lost 
two men, and was himself slightly wounded. 

“ Lieut. Armstrong, 3d West India Regiment, who accompanied Mr. 
Fenton, was shot in the arm and four times in the body. The arm (right) 
has since been amputated, and Mr. Armstrong is going on well. 

‘Governor O'Connor, having been apprised of these proceedings, im- 
mediately (the same day) collected the disposable force under his com 
mand—viz., 130 soldiers of the 1st, 2d, and 3d W. I. Regt., and about the 
same number of militia, with one brass 12-pound mortar and some roc- 
kets, and marched towards Sabagee. 

“ Within about four miles of the place there is a dense jungle, with a 
road running through the centre. When Col. O’Connor reached this pass 
he ordered a halt, and, suspecting that the rebels might be concealed, 
directed a few rockets to be thrown in. As he anticipated, they opened 
a heavy fire in veturn. Seeing a very powerful body opposed to him, 
Col. O'Connor deemed it expedient to retire. 

“ The troops were ordered to retreat, which they did, keeping up @ 
smart fire until they reached Cape St. Mary’s, the out station already 
mentioned. The loss on this occasion was 23 killed and 53 wounded, of 
all ranks. Governor O’Connor, feeling the insufficiency of his forces, sent 
a request to the Governor of Goree, begging the assistance of some 
French troops. With their accustomed alacrity our allies rp 
embarked on board the French brig-of-war Entreprenant, 14 guns, Vil- 
leneuve commander, and withia 12 hours were at the mouth of the River 
Gambia. On the 3d inst. 100 French soldiers, with a proportion of offi- 
cers, were disembarked at Cape St. Mary’s, and, having been joined by 
the remainder of Col. O’Connor’s force, with 250 native auxiliaries, he 
marched again towards Sabagee, accompanied by three field-pieces and 
one 24-pounder howitzer. 

“The Rebels met this force about halfway, and were driven back into 
their own town. Col. O’Connor ordered the stockade to be carried by 
assault, Accordingly, the French formed the right attacking party, and 
carried the stockade at the point of the bayonet, ably seconded by the 
soldiers of the W. I. Regiments. The town was razed to the ground, and 
Sabagee no longer exists. The loss of the rebels is computed at 1,500 
killed ; our loss is 25 killed and 70 wounded. The names of the officers 
wounded (none were killed belonging to the regular troops) are Col. 
O’Conner, severely, twice in the arm ; Lieut. Armstrong, severely ; Staff- 
Surgeon Hendley, slightly ; Col. Finden, Royal Gambia Militia, slightly. 
Killed, Capt. De Grigny, Royal Gambia Militia. 

The French brig Entreprenant left this morning, having first saluted 
with 21 guns, which was returned by Her Majesty’s steam vessel Myrmi- 
don, just arrived from England. She is to remain here for some time, 
until, at least, we hear from home. The total expenditure of ammunition 
(artillery) on the 4th inst. was 59 shells, 141 round shot, and 73 12]b. 
rockets with a few rounds of grape and canister. The loss to the French 
in killed was only one, a sergeant, who was buried with military hon- 


Che War. 


Tue Rvesstan Loss at SveasorG.—A letter addressed to Admiral 
Dundas by the English Ambassador at Stockholm, states that the Rus- 
sians lost upwards of 2000 men at Sveaborg ; the terrific explosion which 
took place at noon on the first day blew up the magazine, containing the 
entire stock of shells, and 600 men were killed by it. Every magazine 
in the place was destroyed, also immense stores of cordage, rope, tar, and 
other naval supplies. The large Russian man-of-war, which was anchor- 
ed in the passage between the two islands to the north of the fortress, had 
her side blown out, and fourteen or fifteen different descriptions of ves- 
sels lying inside the dockyards basins were entirely destroyed. The Rus- 
sian authorities at Helsingfors have forbidden ail intorcourse between 
that place and Sveaborg, so anxious are they to conceal from every eye 
the immense amount of damage done by the bombardment. 





Tue Srate or Toincs Berore Sesastorol.—The enemy have been 
concentrating troops at the Mackenzie, Tasova, and Karales, their left 
extending as far as the village of Makoul, and are supposed to have re- 
ceived considerable reinforcements, which probably consist of two divi- 
sions of Grenadiers, which have been conveyed in carts from Bakshiserai 
and Simpheropol.—The bridge across the Great Harbour is nearly com- 
pleted, and large bodies of men are employed in erecting earthworks on 
the north side of the harbour. Intrenchments have been thrown up on 
the Severnaya-bill, extending from the sea coast to the site of the first light- 
house, facing the north.—From various sources we learn that the Rus- 
sians on the right bank of the Tchernaya are held in perfect readiness for 
an offensive movement.—Oar siege operations progress steadily, with, I 
regret to say, heavy casualties on our side.—Despatch from General 
Simpson, dated dugust 25. 


Tue Russian Commissartat.—Another fact bearing upon the point is 
the great effort which appears to have been made in the Gulf of Azoff to 
catch and salt fish for the immediate service of the Crimean army. Sum- 
mer is not the time at which either of these operations ordinarily takes 
place there. It is in the winter, through holes in the ice, that the fish 
are usually taken. By this method enormous quantities are captured, 
salted, and, in the ordinary course of things, despatched to the interior. 





A resort to this means of supplying the army with food at such an un- 
usual time of the year appears to me to be dictated by an imperious ne- 
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cessi e, and to indicate clearly the immense loss sustained by the 
Seetrvetion of the stores of grain ques the first operations of the allied | 
flotilla in the Sea of Azoff. So far as I can recollect, no fish-stores were 
destroyed at that time. . . + * 
The access of supplies from the north-west seems likely to be prevented | 
by the locusts, which the last accounts represent as desolating that re- | 
on. At any rate, it will be rendered nearly impossible if the allied | 
forces should succeed in entering and commanding the estuary of the | 
Bug and Dnieper. 1t must not, indeed, be forgotten that our ships can- 
not remain within the Sea of Azoff during the winter, and that during 
that season food and material of war will again be brought over the ice 
from the magazines at Rostoff. But until that season arrives no candid 
erson can doubt that the supplies of the enemy must be in the higbest 
egree precarious.—From the letter of a very acute home correspondent 
of the Times. — 


Operations aT BerpiansK.—Sir Edmund Lyons transmits to the Ad- 
miralty a report from Commander Sherard Osborn, (of Arctic celebrity) 
giving an account of the destruction, by means of submarine explosions, 
Of the four Russian steamers sunk io Berdiansk Bay, and of the firing of 
the western suburb of the town of Berdiansk, as a punishment for trea- 
cherous attacks, upon two occasions, on some of our men who were at the 
time peaceably employed. On account of this exploit, Comm. Osborn 
has been made Captaio, and Lieut. Horton, whom the former favourably 
mentions, has been promoted to the rank of Commander. 

Tue Canapian Lecion.—We stated on a previous occasion that the 
autborities of the War Department bad at length made up their mind to 
sanction the formation ot a Royal British North American Regiment, to 
be composed of 2800 men. We believe tbat Sir Alian Macnab, the pre- 
sent head ofthe Provincial Government, who is about to return to 
Canada, will carry with bim the authority requisite for the embodiment 
of this corps. To no better person could the task be entrusted than to 
one whose popularity is admitted, aud who has been described by the 
late Duke of Wellington as “the right arm of British power in Cavada. 
The officers will be appointed in Canada; and thus the force will be 
truly national, and a wortby representative of the two great Powers now 
so happily and cordially allied in support of the freedom of Europe.— 
Morning Post. -_ 

Tue ANGLO-ItaLian Leaion ; Sensations.—The Gazeite dela Bourse | 
of Berlin says, that Austria has declared that she will treat according 
to military Jaw, every individual found tampering with Austrian soldiers, | 
or with any persons subject to military regulations, with a view to in- 
ducing them to join the Anglo Italian Legion. ; 

Colonel Ribfli, who took part in the insurrections of the Ramagna in 
1843 and 1845, and in the movement of the Calabrians in 1848, and who 
has just left the prisons of Naples after an imprisonment of six years, has | 
been named commander of a regiment, and commissioned to organise a | 
legion.—Colone] Couns Zambeccari, of Boulogne, who is the terror of | 
the Retrogade Government of Italy, bas also arrived at Turin to take | 
service in the Legion. The nomination of Garibaldi tothe grade of | 
Capt. in the Piedmontese warine of the first class, causes much uneasi- | 
ness to the Government of Rome and Naples, more especially as he is to | 
command two steamers plying between Genoa and Sdssatvi, and will | 
thus be constantly by the side of the shores of these two countries.-—At | 
Naples the Court isthe prey to strong apprehensions, and the most 
lively fears are entertained of a movement in Sicily. —London Daily Vews. 

Chiavasso, a town about an hour from here, on the Turin and Novara | 
Railway, has at length been chosen; and, as it possesses some large | 
buildings, and is within a short distance of the plain of San Maurizio, | 
where the Sardinian Government usually bas a camp of instruction every | 
year, and where there are permanent hut barracks, though not in very | 
good repair at present, it appears in every respect well adapted for the | 
purpose.— Letter from Turin. — 

A Narrow Escare.—Major-Gen. Markham, C. B., Commanding the 2d 
Division, had a narrow escape on the 22d ult. He had gone intoa stable | 
to look at a newly-purchased horse belonging to Captain Kiag, one of 
the aidesde camp, when one of the long range round sbots from the 
enemy penetrated the ehed and killed the horse. Captain King and 
one or two other persons were present in the stable at the time that this 
singular escape occurred.— Letter from the Camp, before Sebastopol. 





Wovnpep Orricers.— Since the 21st the following officers bave been 
wounded in the right attack. On the 23d, Lt. Wield, 95th Regiment, 
severely in left breast by a grape shot. This officer rose from the ranks. 
On the morning of the 24th Lieut. Evered, R. N. of the Queen, wounded 
severely on the side by a piece of shell. This officer is brother of Lieut. 
Evered of the 54th Regiment, formerly of the 7th Dragoon Guards. 
Yesterday evening, while creeping along the 5th parallel, where bis 
body was not sufliciently covered through the rock in the trench not 
having been sufficiently blasted away, Capt. James Browne, R. E., was 
wounded in the left shoulder severely, but not dangerously, by a Minie 
rifle ball. This officer is the only son of the Dean of Kilkenny, and 
grandson of Lord Kilmaine. He bas a sister, the Hon. Mrs. Lindsay, 
wife of Colone) Lindsay, of the Grenadier Guards, now living at Therapia. 
I am told that this is the fourth Browne of the same family killed or 
wounded in the present war.—Jbid. 


Nesmyth’s wrought-iron gun has failed—Major M’Gowan, 93rd High- 
landers, who was reported as missing, was attacked whilst posting his 
sentries in advance of the trenches, wounded severely, and carried pri- 
soner into Sebastopol.—Official returns show that up to this month 
208,000 officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates, with 38,000 
horses, have been embarked at Marseilles and at Toulon for the East 
since the commencement of the war.—The Russian Government has de- 
termined on further increasing the defences of Cronstadt, and sinking im- 
mense infernal macbines at the distance which is estimated to be the lar- 
ay range of the guus.—Dr. Sutherland, the Chief Sanitary Commissioner 

the Crimea, sends home very favourable statements of the health of 
the army and the state ot the hospitals—General Simpson has appointed 
Lieut-Col. Wood, 13th Regt., Assist Adjt-Gen. to the Forces in the East. 
Col. Wood was formerly Mujor of Brigade to General Simpson when Com- 
mandant of Chatham garrison, and is considered a thorough soldier, hay- 
ing been Adjutant of Sale’s Brigade.—The King of Piedmont admitted to 
@ private audience, on the 19th ult., the Hon. Gen. Percy, who is ebarged 
with the organization of the Anglo-Italian Legion.—Sir Richard Enog- 
land has returned from the Crimea invalided, the last of the old Generals 
of division who accompanied Lord Raglan upon the Crimean expedition. 
—The Government have authorised Sir Joseph Paxton to organize ano- 
ther body of 1,000 men, to augment the Army Works Corps now in the 
Crimea. The additional 1,000 will be composed of mechanics and arti- 
saps, and a certain number of navvies, with superintendents and fore- 
men ; and will be accompanied by their own surgeons, and by a chaplain 
and scripture-reader. The principal duties of the corps will consist’ in 
erecting huts, constructing and repairing roads, and providing in other 
ways for the bealth of the troops at the seat of war—Capt. Horace Mon- 
tagu, of the Roya! Eugineers, who was taken prisoner on the 22d March 
last during the repulse of a Russian sortie against the works of the left 
attack, has lately been exchanged, and is now in camp. He was taken 
over the works of the Redan, and they were fully, probably in a spirit of 
bravo, exhibited to him. His description of the Redan itself and the 
works beyond would jead te the couclusion that a direct attack against 
them would be very injudicious if made while the enemy stil) held the 
Malakhboff bill ; while, if that position were silenced, the subsequent cap- 
ture of the Redan, and the redoubts in rear, would be comparatively an 
easy task. 





THE NEW GoverNoR OF BarBapors.—We have great pleasure in an- 
nouncing that the Queen, upon the recommendation of Sir Wm. Moles 
worth, has appointed Mr. Hincks, a distinguished Member of the Cana- 
dian Legislature, to the Governorsbip of Barbadoes. This appointment 
is not so simple a matter as it would appear to be at first sight. It is 
the inauguration ofa totally different system of policy from that which 
has been hitherto pursued with regard to our colonies. We only trust 
that it may be carried out to its legitimate extent, and that the more 
distinguished among our fellow-subjects in the colonies ong, feel that the 

th of Imperial ambition is henceforth open to them. They are not 
Canadians, nor Australians, nor mere denizens in Jamaica or at the Cape, 
but Englishmen above all, and before all—Englishmen who have the 
same legitimate right to bold the highest offices in Church or State, at 
home or abroad, as avy person born within the four seas, It is the feeling 
of Englishmen at bume that this ought henceforward to be the rule ot 
ee. The wonderful facilities of communication which now exists 

tween the various quarters of the globe will tend indefinitely to ease 
its operation. Nor let it be said for a moment that a young cvlonist, or 
a middle-aged colonist, or an old colonist has any greater difficulties to 
contend with than we have ourselves. If a subject of the British Crown, 
born in the mother country, dete: mines to enter upon a political career, 
and is atthe sume time unconnected with any of the great families or 


as severe as that of any colonist could be. lo point of fact, the balance 
of chances is rather against him ; for ifa British subject, born in an im- 
portant colony such as Canada or Australia, he has the power of ob- 
taining early distinction in the local Legislatures, which is denied to his 
competitor born in the mother country. We trust that this appointment 
of Mr. Hincks to a cotonial governorsbip will show that at home we are 
really in earnest in the matter, and ask no better than to call into the 
service of the country talent—homegrown or colonial—in fact, talent 
wherever it may be found.—London Times. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 
The WV. Y. Herald announces that a gun is in course of construction in 
this city for Russian service, which is to carry ‘‘ twelve or fifteen miles.” 
It is designed as a present for the Czar! !——General Canrobert, as well 


| as Omer Pasha, has been invested with the Order of the Bath——Made- 


moiselle Rachel has contributed one thousand dollars to the relief of the 
sufferers at Portsmouth and Norfolk. She has declined to sing La Mar- 
seillaise ; and wisely too. An artist is not called upon to mix herself 
up with politics ——M. Erard had purchased the Chateau de la Muette, 
at Passy, a favourite residence of Queen Marie Antoinette, and resided 
there at the period of his death. He has left a very large fortune to his 
widow and sister, the Countess of St. Andrea, (widow of the celebrated 
composer Spontini).——Grisi and Mario are engaged at the Italian Opera 
in Paris, for the ensuing season. What final farewells are yet in store! 
It is reported tbat a movement is now on foot, among the ladies attached 
to some of the Episcopal churches ia this city, to found a religious and 
charitable order, similar to that of the Sisters of Charity ——The expor- 
tation of iron to any port, north of Dunkirk, is prohibited by an Order in 
Council,——This is the age of testimonials. Mr. Roebuck, M. P., is to be 
the recipient of one. A subscription is on foot, to reward bim for having 
been a tolerably honest politician——Harvest hands are very scarce all 
over the United Kingdom.——Small infernal machines have been thrown 
into the areas of many ‘“ West-End” houses in London. Mischief alone 
seems to be the object.——At the sale of the-effects of the late J. Harris, 
Esq., a noted London wine-merchant, some port wine fetched the startling 
price of 165s. per dozen, while first-class sherry was sold at 122s.——It is 
a fact susceptible of proof, that sometime after war had been declared be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia, the late Emperor Nicholas advertised 
in the Times for engineers——For the last twelve months not a single 





expedition has taken place, nor a single gun been fired, in Algeria. This 


is the first time since 1803 that such a remark could be made.——Cholera 
israging throughout Tuscany. The Government does not allow any 
publication of the number of deaths. Amongst the victims at Florence 
is the Princess Poniatowsky.——So entirely has Madame Ristori made 
good her ground in Paris, that Government has granted to the Italian 
Opera of Paris privilege to offer dramatic performances during tbe 
months of March, April, and May, for three years tu come, led by this 
successful actress. She has undertaken also, if it be possible, to appear 
at the ThéGtre Frangais, in French drama; and M. Alexandre Dumas, 
in this case, is to write a part for her-——A suspension bridge from the 
heights of Pera to Scutari is to be built at Constantinople by an Eng- 
lish company. The cost is estimated at between £600,000 and £700- 
000.——It is said that on the 18th inst. the Pope was to proclaim in 
full Consistory the creation of a new order, the Order of the Imma- 
culate Conception.——The telegraph across the Black Sea to the Cri- 
mea has become deranged, and is to be replaced by a new one.—— 
It is said that the oil from the outside shell of Walnuts or Buiternuts will 
cure warts by a few applications,——The aggregate amount of subecrip- 
tion in money already sent forward for the reliet of the Norfolk sufferers, 
is nearly $100,000.——Mre. Partington says that the only way to prevent 
steamboat explosions, is to make the engineers “ bile their water on 
shore.” Ia her opinion, ali the bustin’ is caused by “cooking the steam” 
on board.——The Virginia tobacco crop will, this season, it is said, 
much exceed the crop of last year. The inspections thus far show an ex- 
cess of 9,000 hhds. over the corresponding period of last year.——An Eng- 
lish company has offered to purchase certain of the crown lands in Tur- 
key, to the value of about £1,000,000 sterling ——Ex-President Fiilmore, 
it is said, has declined the honour of a Doctorate of laws from the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, which Lord Palmerston and otber great men of England 
were desirous to have conferred on him, and this on the ground that he 
had not received a University or even a College education.— With refer- 
ence to what have been called “the lungs” of London, a return just 
issued shows that the extent of Kensington-gardens is 261 acres; that of 
Hyde Park, 388 acres ; St. James’s Park, 91 acres; the Green Park, 60 
acres ; the Regent’s Park, 472 acres; and Victoria Park (Bethnal-green 
and Hackney), 265 acres. ——Cowles, in his excellent “History of Plants,”’ 
notices the virtue of hemp thus laconically : “ By this cordage ships are 
guided, bells are rung, and rogues kept in awe.’’——M. Ricordi, who bas 
edited all the operas of Verdi, bas just built on the Lake of Como a mag- 
nificent villa, which he has baptized by the name of Trovatore——RMr. 
Wentworth Beaumont, M.P. for South Northumberland, has sailed in his 
screw-yacht for Balaklava, accompanied by Mr. Kiuglake, the well-known 
author of “ Eothen,.””——The last sporting novelty in Paris is a Spanish 
pedestrian, who engages to beat any horse that can be brought against 
him, for the length of the course. He offers 2,000 francs against each 
horse. “ Did you see many speaking likenesses at the baby show, my 
dear?” ‘ No,” replied Mr. Lillywhite, “ but I saw some crying minia- 
tures.” ——After three years’ negotiation the Concordat between Austria 
and Rome was signed at Vienna on the 18th ult——Great excitement 
was caused the other day among the bathers at Ramsgate by two great 
elephants belonging to Cooke’s woupe coming down on the sands to bathe 
amidst the crowd.——The large consumption of water at the encampment 
at Aldershott affected the supply of the water to the mills on the Basing- 
stoke Canal, the Fleet-pond, and the Loddon. Compensation bas been 





obtained by some of the millers, and it is claimed by the rest.—-—Follow- 
ing the example of the Neapolitan government, the government of Rome 
has introduced the bastinado into the Pontifical code——“ So far so 


good,” as the boy said when he had finished the first jar of his mother’s 
jam.——The King of Wurtemberg is travelling in Switzerland, under the 
name of Count de Teck.——A marriage is announced to be on the tapis 
between Major-Gen Sir George Buller, K.C.B., and Miss Macdonald, 
daughter of the late Adjutant-General.——Considerable works are pro- 
ceeding at Windsor Castie, It seems that that magnificent structure bas 
hitherto lacked convenient coal-cellars. A long gallery is now cut 
through the chalk on which the castle stands, and coal-cellars will be at- 
tached to this corridor——The Duke of Northumberland bas added to bis 
former thoughtful kindnesses to the fishermen of his county a plan for 
making them swimmers, to give them an additional chance of escape if 
wrecked. A teacher of swimming is now instructing the fishermen on the 
coast.— —A railway is projected from Aberdeen to Peterhead. The line 
will pass through the property of the Earl of Aberdeen, who takes a deep 
interest in the scheme——Yet another London joint-stock bank is pro 
jected, the “ Metropolitan ;” capital £500,000. Peculiar advantages are 
to be afforded by the bank to tradesmen, according to the prospectus. —— 
The Hon. C. Langdale bas withdrawn from an agricultural society in 
Yorkshire, in offence at Lord Londesborough’s proposal, at a late meet- 
ing of the society, of the toast, ‘‘ The Archbishop and Clergy of the dio- 
cese.”’ ‘I could not,” he says, * consistently as a Catholic, assent to the 
sentiment implied by such distinction of the Established Church.”_—~—A4 
sort of Zouave mania seems to exist in Paris. Some battalions of the Na- 
tional Guards are said to bave petitioned for the creation of a body of 
* Zouaves of the National Guard.” It is stated that Mr. J. M. Hyde, 
of Bristol, bas, after twelve years’ application, discovered a process by 
which the steering compass of iron ships may be rendered as correct as 
the compass on board ships built of wood.——An ivsurrectionary move. 
ment was commenced at Angers, during the Queen’s visit to France. It 
was easily suppressed.—The subject of Mr. Thackeray’s winter lectures 
at the Mercantile Library Association will be ‘* The Four Georges,” 
A plan of Mrs, Chisholm, for the erection of shelter sheds on the roads to 
the mines, at from five to nine miles apart, has been adopted by the Aus- 
tralian Government, and a supply bad been ordered for the first eighty 
miles out of Melbourne, The Presse of Vienna announces tbat trains 
direct between Vienna and Paris, by Prague and Strasbourg, are about to 
commence running. ——Black game are selling in Scotland at 6s, a brace, 
grouse at 4s, a brace, and hares at 2s, each. The supply was very smal) 
at first, but got considerably larger during the second week aiter the 12th 
ult., which may be accounted for by the fact that many parties did not 
shoot before the 20ib, in consequence of the backward condition of the 
birds.——T he Crystal Palace at Sydenbam bas lately received an addi- 
tional attraction in the shape of a “ Crimean Cvurt,’’ furnished with 
models, charts, and pictures of the seat of war. A number of relics from 
the field of battle have been deposited in the room——The offer of a 
privately-raised Swedish Legion has been declined by our government. 
——Permission bas been given to a number of geutiemen, with Baron 
Rothschild at their head, to form a company for the supply of the differ 
ent towns in the Austrian empire with gas. Prince Wilbelm of Orange 
ig at Malta, and proposes visiting the principal ports of Sicily. ——By de- 

















political cliques, his battle, till he has made a position for himself, is just 


sire, and at the expense of the Queen, her Majesty’s domestics are to pro- 
ceed to Paris, to see the Exhibition ——Abd-el-Kader has arrived at Mar- 











seilles from Constantinople. The celebrated Arab chief is much changed 
in appearance and is now broken in health—-—The late Mr. Hope’s 
splendid mansion in the Rae St. Dominique, Paris, on which he is said to 
have expended, from first to last, no Jess than six millions of francs, was 
sold to Baron Scellieres, for the comparitively trifling sum of 1,392,050 f, 
——tThe Finland papers announce that, in consequence of the war, the 
University of Helsingfors will be closed this year——According to the 
Limerick Reporter, an event long anticipated has taken piace, and Harl 
of Dunraven, the brother-in-law of Mr. W. Monsell, has seceded from the 
established church, and become a devoted member of the opposite faith. 
——A guard of honour from the Royal Perthshire Rifles is to be dispatch- 
ed to Balmoral, on the occasion of her Majesty’s visit to her Highland re- 
sidence, and to be stationed there during ber stay ——The King of Sar- 
dinia was expected in Paris on the 16th inst——The Times Vienna cor- 
respondent says that the King of Prussia has dropsy in the chest, and 
that the disease is slowly gaining ground.—— Mr. Layard is gone back to 
Turkey. He is probably ere this on the shores of the Bosphorus, and we 
have no doubt he will be ready, next February, to tell the House of Com- 
mons and the country in what manner the war office in London has dis- 
charged the duties, and acquitted itself of the responsibilities which that 
house and the country have committed to its charge.——The police books 
show that 741,374 foreigners visited Paris during the Queen’s stay. 
Lord Clarence Paget, lately in command of her Majesty’s ship Princess 
Royal, in the Black Sea, has arrived in England in a very infirm state of 
health, and his present condition causes much anxiety to his friends ——— 
It is stated that Sir J. Villiers Shelley, Bart., M.P., will be the chairman 
of the New Board of Works, under Sir Benjamin Hall’s act for the local 
management of the metropolis——The Be/fast Chronicle, an old paper, 
is defunct.——A Cabinet Council was held in London, on the 4th inst, 
The council sat three hours.——-A large quantity of arms has very recent- 
ly been forwarded to Sir James Brooke, K.C.B., Rajah of Sarawak.—— 
Many of the shot and shell thrown into the fortress of Sweaborg were 
marked “ Hango ” by the sailors, who were bent on revenging that uplaw- 
ful massacre.——The whole of the batteries at the mouth of the Tyne are 
being strongly fortified——The King of Naples has concluded a new con- 
tract for forty years with the Swiss regiments. In case the regiments be 
disbanded before the expiration of that period, it is stipulated that the 
men shall receive pensions, 








FINE ARTS. 


OUPIL & CO. BEG TO ANNOUNCE, THAT THEY HAVE ON EXHIBTION 
for a short time the celebrated Painting by ARY SCHEFFER, 
Dante and Beatrice. 


And will continue to receive Sabscribers’ names for the fine Line Engraving which will shorily 
be published. 


FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y. 
"AMUSEMENTS IN THE CITY. _ 


METROPOLITAN THEATRE, NEW YORK. 
N MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1855.—By general desire, will be repeated the beautiful 
modern Drama of 
ANGELO, THE TYRANT OF PADUA. 
By Victor Hago.—With New Scenery, Costumes, &c. 
Sa Ens H.Sub war Ave 2:48:06 thee ae Reee +e +ee ee» MLLE. RACHEL. 
Doors open at 7 o’clock—to commence at 8 precisely 


WEUNDSDAY and FRIDAY, Sepiember 26 and 28, Eleventh and Twelfth Appearance of 
Mile. RACHEL. 








ACADEMY OF MUSIC, FOURTEENTH STREET. _ 
ITALIAN OPERA, 
TO THE PUBLIC. 


The Academy of Muse wi'l be opened on ‘he first of October for a season of 
FORTY PERFORMANCES, 
During which, in addition to the more favourite Italian Oper.s he:etofore presented, Meyer 


beer’s Operas. 


The Huguenots, Prophet, Etoile du Nord, 


and other novelties will be produced. with a miguificence of mise en-scene correctness of cos- 
tome, and artistic excellence equal to the standard already establ-bhed at the Academy. 

With artists of distinguished reputation in this country and in Europe, an efficient orchestra, 
(under the direction of MAX MARKTZEKR,) an increased Chorns, and a determination on his 
part that no effort shal! be spared to render the Op+ra worthy of libe:al patronage, the Director 
confidently appeals to the pablic and to the good will of the Press to sustain him in bis endea- 
your to give the lyric drama a pe manept fo thold in this commanity. 

There will be three regular pe: formances in each week, on the evenings of 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY, 
An Opera will also be given 
EVERY SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 
for the erpecial accommodation of out of town residents, invalids, children, schools, and others 
unable or unwilling to attend evening performances. 
The price of admission to Parquetie and First Civcle is fixed at 
TWO DOLLARS. 

No charge will be made for securing places in advance. 

The Koxes, of which twenty eight have been added to the First Circle, will be sold for the 
seasem, or for one or two nigh's fin each week of the season, at a redaction on the regular price 
of admission, varying accordiug to location and number of seats 

Applications for Boxes or Seats may be made in person, or by letter, at the Academy, from 
9 o’elock A.M. to 4 o'clock P M., from this date.—New Yo:k, Sept. 15, 1855. 


‘WM. H. PAINE, 


BUCKLEY'S SERENADERS, 539 BROADWAY. 


Boece OPERA AND ETHIOPIAN MINSTRELSY EVERY NIGHT.—MONDAY 
Evening, September 24th, and all this week, a New Bartesque on 


The Daughter of the Regiment, 








In Two Acts, retaining #1] the gems of this favourite Opera. 
Concert commences at 734 o’clock. Ticke!s 25 cents. 
BRosApwAyY | | re Mr. E. L. Davenport, 





EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, No. 472 Broad= 
WAY, above Grand Stiaet. Ticaets zi cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, } Proprietors. 








Exchange at New York on London. 10934 @ Ll0y, 


TEE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1855 





> 


’ A Dull Week’s News from Europe. 
Notwithstanding the war and all its lateral issues, we have scarcely 
ever run the eye over a seven days’ budget, and found so little that in- 
vites comment. Allis expectation, though no one knows what to look 
for. The siege of Sebastopol does not absolutely stand still, as the death 
of many a poor soldier in the ranks equally of besieged and besiegers 
could attest ; for on various points, and at uncertain intervals, and for 
reasons best known to the commanders, the feu d’enfer bursts out from 
time to time. Still up to the 6th inst., not only had nothing decisive been 
attempted, there were no indications of any immediate movement on 
either side. An extremely satisfactory incident is however recorded, 
telegraphically, by General Pelissier, as having occurred on the previous 
evening. One of the enemy’s two-deckers, anchored in the harbour, was 
set on fire by the bursting of a shell discharged from the right attack, 
and the total destruction of the vessel ensued. The mischief done to the 
Allies by these floating batteries renders the receipt of such a bit of in- 
telligence quite a boon.—Otherwice, we learn that the foremost parallel 
was completed on the 18th ult.; that mortars, new and old, and in prodi- 
gious quantities, had been brought to the front ; and that a bombard- 
ment, to which all former bombardments would be bagatelles, was mo- 
mentarily expected to commence. But the plans of the Allied Chiefs, we 
are glad to say, have been kept scrupulously close. Whether they will ven- 
ture another assault, with the full knowledge that the convalescent 
General Todtleben has prepared a reception for them still warmer than 
that of the 18th of June ; whether they will take the field ; whether they 
will in such case contract their lines of defence ; in what direction they 
will move—these points, we say, are debated and guessed-at in the jour- 
nals before us, but in such way that the speculatorsare evidently groping 
in the dark. We do not think therefore that our readers would thank 
us, if we extracted or remarked upon their crudities, Some gleanings 
however will be found in their usual place. Paper warfare has occurred, 
respecting the Russians firing upon the French ambulances at the Tcher- 
naya, whilst employed in succouring the wounded Russians themselves. 
The Muscovite pen is always well served ; but with the exception of a few 
very credulous Americans, no one believes a syllable of their official 
documents, when falsehood answers their purpose. 

The Philo- Russians told us not long since, that whilst France and Eng- 
land were concentrating all their means upon the Crimea, the Eastern 
route to Constantinople, through Asia Minor, was to be traversed at 
double-quick time by the forces of the Czar. Their haste turns out to be 
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slow ; and there is even reason to hope that these all-conquering gentle- 
men will, after all, be put to their tramps—not in advencing, but in re- 
treating. They have already been repulsed in an attack on Kars, and 
rumour bas it that Omer Pasba is maturing bis plans so as to come down 
upon them from the Georgian frontier, with the view of hemming them in. 
But until he gets fairly into play, we are not likely to have stirring tid- 
ings from that quarter. 

With a keen appetite for excitement, and under the ill-concealed dis- 
appointment that this appetite is not fed by the Crimean or Baltic des- 
patches, our people and press are turning their eyes towards Italy, as 
though our field of warlike operations were not already sufficiently large. 
It would perbaps be as correct to say that our eyes have been turned in 
that direction for a considerable period, for it will not be forgotten that 
even Mr. Gladstone, who is so ready to wink at Mascovite despotiem, was 
provoked, some time since, into a public denunciation of the horrors of 
tyranny at Naples. But Mr. Gladstone’s saws and instances do not carry 
20 much weight as those of the Times ; and on the 4th inst., in one of 
those slap-dash articles with which it delights occasionally to astonish 
the cockaies, that journal took ground on the subject, in a manner, to our 
mind, quite indefensible, and positively disgraceful to a paper of such 
pretentious standing. In protesting against its spirit and doctrine, we 
need scarcely remind the regular readers of the d/bion, that we 
wish heartily te see the Bourbons chased out of Southern Italy— 
the Pope, as a temporal sovereign, deposed in the Middle States— 
and every Austrian soldier and functionary sent across the Alps, leav- 
ing the Lombardo-Venetian Kingdom toarule better adapted to its 
instincts and requirements than that which emanates from Germany. 
At the same time, to wish this is one thing ; whilst it is quite anotber to 
kindle a revolutionary flame, with no definite object but the venting 
of one’s own indignation. This is what the Times does, After painting 
the fearful eppression that prevails at Naples, in terms probably true, 
and certaialy forcible, it asks why a British and French squadron should 
not sail, some fiae morning, into the Bay, and ‘‘ put mattersa little to 
rights.’’ This vague schoolboy phrase is explained presently, and means 
“ putting an end to such a hideous amount of suffering as this half-crazy 














monarch inflicts upon thousands of our fellow-creatures.”’ It is true that, 











the ex-minister has just been delivering himself of a pbilippic against 
the War, on occasion of a public gathering to see the first sod turned of 

a new railway in Cumberland, it will be believed that this “ able admini- 
'strator” is at a very low ebb of popularity. And forsooth, he and Mr- 
Gladstone, and Sydney Herbert, and Lord John Russell, and Mesers. 
| Cobden and Bright, are talked of as the Peace Party, that is to oust the 
present occupants of the Treasury Bench, and fill their vacant places ! 
But whatever happens, we do hope that power will never again be en- 
trusted to the wily Baronet and the Protean Lord. 

As we told our readers, last week, there has been an effusion of senti- 
ment and a flood of fine writing, on the subject of the late Royal visit 
to France. The most ingenious and original article that has come under 
our notice appeared in the Paris Siéc/e, and went to show that the two 
countries may mutually learn a political and social lesson. It balances 
French equality against British freedom ; that is to say, if we have an 
unfettered press and parliament, and are exposed to no infringements of 
our personal liberty, our distinctions of class still tend to give the well- 
born and wealthy exclusive advantages in the race of life. The reverse, 
says the Siécle, is the state of things under the Empire. There is suffi- 
cient truth and sufficient sophistry in the plea, to mark it out from the 
enormous pile of common-place felicitations that have been published on 
this topic. 


Canada; Mr. Hincks; Ship Canals; Sundry Omissions. 
A constant pressure upon our columns has made us, latterly, neglectful 
of our friends lying North of us. When however we find suddenly that 
a fallen star has risen in redoubled splendour ; that an ex: Minister is pro- 
moted to a Governorship ; and, above all, that antique administrative 
routine is broken through, by one of her Majesty’s Principal Secretaries 
of State, we can no Jonger remain silent. The Hon. Francis Hincks is 
appointed Governor-in-Chief of the Windward Islands, comprising Barba- 
does, Grenada, St. Vincent, Tobago, and St. Lucia, in succession to Major 
General Sir W. M. G. Colebrooke. The office is one of considerable dig- 
nity, the salary attached to it being £4,000 per annum ; bor would an 
ambitious man be unlikely to see in it a stepping-stone to the same post 











a stepping-stone to something higher.—Of the rare talents of Mr. Hincks 


whilst the 7imes cites the example of the French occupation of Algiers | jt i, needless to speak ; they are acknowledged by his bitterest enemies : 


by France as compensation for an insult offered to one of her representa- 


tives, and hiats that Eugland also (in the person of one of the Attachés 
to her Legation at Naples) has been offended by the Neapolitan sbirri, it 
disclaims carefully the least thought or desire on the part of both France 
and England, ‘to accept a rood of King Bomba’s territory.”’” What then? 
What is the Times driving at? Would it stir up the Italians to revolt, 
when it knows by past experience that our Government, unless in case 
of war declared ayaiust Naples or Austria, would not stir a finger to sub- 
stitute Mazzini for King Bomba, or to make Kossuth once more Gover- 
nor de facto of Hungary? This course of the Times is all the more 
reckless and unjustifiable because, only a day or two before, it had 
ridiculed the notion in reference to Poland, of external aid being offered 
toa maltreated and malcontent people who were unwilling or unable 
to help themselves. There is only one point of view, in which this absurd 
article can be said to have any meaning. It may be designed as a broad 
hint to Austria. If so, the end does not justify the means, nor does a 


good cause gain by the employ ment of such. 


The European press is discussing at great length the pending question 
of the Sound Dues, but without throwing any new light upon its merits 
or its probable issue. The most absurd prognostications upon the sub- 
ject find their way into print ; but they are not worth dwelling upon. The 
present position of the two governments may be thus stated. The United 
States have given notice that the ten years’ Treaty with Denmark, regu- 
lating the payment of these dues, will terminate in April next, and that 
American vessels thereafter must not be called upen to pay them. Den- 
mark replies that, if the Treaty be brought to an end, the only change 
will be that ships of the United States will cease to be “ on the footing of 
the most favoured nations,” and that the right of Denmark to levy the 
tax is not affected thereby. But this is merely the genteel slang of diplo- 


macy. Stripped of this, one party says we will pay nothing hereafter 


and the other says you shall pay as others do. It is apparently a pretty 
quarrel ; in reality it is one that ought to be settled, without the use of 
any threats on either side, or any commingling with the entangled policy 


of Europe. 


There is much nonsense running the rounds of print, touching the un- 


generous season at which this matter is pressed upon the Danish govern 


nor need we advert to the various charges laid to his door, during the 
time that be was the ruling spirit inCanada. With great good sense, the 
journals of that country are disposed to consider his nomination as a free- 


been received in Canada with unquestioning pride and satisfaction. 


and the tropical regions in which his new power is to be wielded. 


Ottawa, by a canal passing through Lake Nipissing, was revived and ear 


ment—just as if any moment would be deemed propitious for inviting | can render such a subject comprehensible. These things however are no 


that country to give up tbe chief source of its revenue. And herein is| to be settled by an off-hand opinion. Those who are best able to form a 
the grievance of this burden on commerce. If Denmark pretended that 


poten all ceo on light-houses and buoys for facilitating the | one bit of advice that we shall take the liberty of offering to the riva 
reiga shipping through the Sound or the Belt, there would | abridgers of the perils of navigation—and that is, that they should coun 


be a fair pretext fi iming thei i 3t tg 3 : i 
pretext for claiming their continuance. Asit is, in proportion | the cost. A canal, like a railroad, may be at once a grand and success- city to appreciate the power displayed by Mile. Rachel in her conception and 


to the importance of this source of revenue to the finances of that coun- 
wy; is the very | pre porterousness of the exaction. Ina political and in 
an individual sense, we have the highest respect for the Danish people; 


ful scheme, if dug and kept open, fora certainsum. It may be grand, bu 


but they cannot have much of our sympatby, if they persist in an endea- | yiction ! 


vour to save their own pockets, by taking a toll that eavours of black- 
They are only vested witha 


mail from those who pass by their shores, 


quasi-prescriptive right, through the foolish acquiescence of nations tha 


ought not to submit toit. It should be remembered also that, though 
the Strait known as the Great Belt is land-locked by Danish territory 
the more common pastage of the Sound equally washes the soil of 
Sweden. The case indeed will not bear argument, though it is quite 
possibie that it may Le mixed up with extraneous interests, and its sim- 


ple merits lost to sight under the pressure of their complications. 


__ 


Of domestic news there is an entire absence. Our good Queen, aftera 
few days’ stay at her marine palace at the Isle of Wight, had gone with 
her family to ber favourite quarters, Balmoral Castle in the Highlands.— 
There is a rumour, of which we see no official confirmation, that one of 
England’s favourites, Lieut General Sir George Brown, has retired from 
the army. If ro, the service bas lost an indomitable soldier, under whom 
men fought with confidence, certain that he would never show his back 
toa foe. Sir George however lacked one very essential qualification of 
an able commander. His military notions were all formed from bis re- 
trospect of a different age ; and innovation was looked upon by his eyes 
@$ aN approach to sacrilege. Where should we be in the industrial arts 
in commerce, in civilization generally, if this tenacious spirit, that 


measures everything by the past, were allowed to fetter our movements 


The next generation will bave difficulty in believing that the British 
sailor when goiny into action stripped to the “ buff,” but that fhe poor 
soldier was girded, strapped, stocked, and pipe-clayed, as though freedom 
y objectionable.—A correspo i 

through several mouths of last py between Sir os ger 
Firat Lord of the Admiralty, and the restless Admiral, Sir Charles Na- 
pier, fills many columns of the daily papers. We cannot pretend to fol- 
low it; but there results from it a general conviction that Sir James 


of movement were positive] 


treated the Admiral very badly, 


that he regulat 7 i 
lash your's prescedings in the, egulated and approved all hi 


ltic, and at a later moment, for his own 
paltry ends, turned round and abused him for not doing what he 
had himeelf officially counselled him not to do. When we add that 


? 


there, though several of our contemporaries have laughed at it as i 
deserved, is the brochure of a Monsieur Barthe, recommending tha 





has bad enough of them in his local journals, 


at Jamaica, which, we all know, has more than once or twice been itself 


will compliment to the Colony, rather than as a special endorsement of Mr. 
Hincks’s political career. And if the man be not entirely free of reproach, at 
least the time for recognising the claims of the North Americana Provinces 
to distinction, at the hands of the Imperial Government, is singularly well | ,, go down. The match was played at Hoboken on Wednesday and Thurs- 
chosen. Their inherent vitality and future greatness are plainly shadowed | day. The score was; the former 67 and 157; the latter 105 and 113, in the 
forth by the prominent and most honourable position adjudged to Canada, 
in the arena for international rivalry now open at Paris to all the world. 
Their loyalty and attachment to the mother-country has been abundantly 
displayed, in the zealous interest that they have shown in a war, that 
does not immediately affect them. On the whole, this bit of news has : . ’ . 

Sir sufficiently attest the reality of the interest which has been awakened here, in 
Francis (of course he will be k nighted) will moreover be able to commence 
his West India career with great éc/at, if he can bring about a free ex- 
change of products between the land in which he has acquired eminence, | and over action, a temptation of which Mile. Rachel, however, seems hardly 


nestiy advocated. A glance at the map will simplify an understanding 
of the relative advantages of these two routes, so far as a mere glance 


not successful, as its expense goes beyond this amount. How many for- 
| tanes bave been sunk in railroads, for want of some such settled con- 


The very high stand taken by Canada at the great French Exposition 
has been already adverted to ; and a long article thereupon, from the 
t| London Times, wil] be found in a preceding column. Most heartily do} startling force, grief, fury, jealousy, alternate with pity, tenderness and love, 
we congratulate our friends on the well-merited honours that they have | in her language, her gestures, and her looks. And as her bodily strength fails, 
acquired.—Sir Edmund Head has been speech making at the Provincial | bow the madness fails with it, and the soul of Adrienne looks love, from her 
Fair held at Sherbrooke, and deprecating any attempt at dissolving the | 4ying eyes, to her lover at her side! 
connection that subsists between Upper and Lower Canada. During the The madness of Camille is again, of different origin. It is the prostration of 
Parliamentary recess, this question, together with that of the Federal reason by the blow of a crushing calamity. Excited at first, by the stern de- 
Union of all the Provinces, and a few more of large grasp but not imme- 
diate pressure, are discussed from time to time. But we cannot find any 
very special novelty or cogency in his Excellency’s speech, although in 
its place it was sufficiently appropriate. Lovers of scandal might have 
been more gratified, if the Governor-General had passed judgment on a| that there could have been ever seen upon any stage, a picture more heartrend- 
late escapade of his Secretary, Viscount Bury, who having been charged | ing in its truth, than is presented by Mlle. Rachel, as she sinks down senseless 
with a reckless offence against propriety, and having made a lame reply to | into her chair when the fatal words escape the lips of the messenger. Or, 
the charge, does not seem to have incurred the gubernatorial displeasure. | Wen she slowly revives, and recovering her bodily strength before she fully 
Lovers, too, of etiquette might have relished’a word or two on the value | "@°°Vers her consciousness, sits like Lucrece— 
of an Order of Knighthood conferred by the Pope upon Mr. Wilson, who 
was Mayor of Montreal at the period of the Gavazzi riots. The impor- 
tance of such a gift has been greatly enhanced, by all the fuss that has till slowly turning, she recognises at @ glance the ill-omened herald, and in 
been made about it. Nobody, but an ultra zealous Roman Catholic, 
would have considered Mr. Wilson as in the slightest degree exalted 
above his fellow-men, by the possession of so trifling a memorial of 
St. Gregory——Another subject also, gravely discussed here and 





Affairs in the United States. 

The topics of the moment are not of an engrossing character, or at 

| least they are not of such sort as would especially interest our readers. 

| We will however briefly enumerate them.—The Naval Board at Washing- 

ton, acting under the authority of Congress, has made a sweeping change 

in the position of the U. S. sea officers, having adopted on a large scale 

the equitable system of half-pay, which it has hitherto repudiated. It has 

been liberal, too, in its provisions, as well as discriminating in its ar- 

rangements, Some of the veterans are “dropped” entirely, and 

some are put on a “retired” list, whilst officers not actually on 

service, but fittest for it, are to be put on a “ furlough ” list, 
The “dropped” receive no pay; the rate for the “retired” is, Cap- 

tains $2,500 per annum; Commanders $1,800; Lieutenants $1,200 ; 
Masters $400 ; and half these rates for those who are on the active list. 

There is an immense emoaat of grumbling amongst the American naval 

officers at the principle adopted, and still more at the arbitrary personal 

nominations to each division—Mr. Perry, late U. S. Secretary of Lega- 

tion at Madrid, bas published in the form of letters his statement of the 

course of affairs during the Soulé campaign against Spain. Having 

chosen to appeal to the public against the President, as a matter of course 

he was dismissed ; but he certainly confirms all that has been said about 

Mr. Soulé’s rash and unprincipled course of diplomatic action, and shows 

how narrow an escape the country has had.—The terrible ravages of the 

yellow fever at Norfolk and Portsmouth, and the frequent intercourse 

between those cities and Baltimore, induced our Board of Health, about 
ten days ago, to impose a quarantine upon vessels coming hither from 

Baltimore. The propriety of such a step, while the railroad intercourse is 
unimpeded, has been generally called in question, and the Baltimoreans 
have naturally taken offence. But the new regulations in respect to qua- 
rantine have given rise to a singular incident. The steamer Crescent 
City arrived here at the close of last week, from New Orleans and Ha- 
vana ; and having a suspicious case of sickness on board, was ordered to 
perform thirty days’ quarantine. In spite of this order, she was brought 
up to the city ; but having landed her passengers and such cargo as she 
had, and being compelled to go back to the Quarantine groundher prepa- 
rations for her return voyage were stealthily made, and on Monday last, in 
open defiance of the Health Officer at Staten Island, she put to sea witha 
new batch of passengers. The Captain of the Cyane, American sloop- 
of-war, anchored in the neighbourhood, was called upon to prevent this 
scandalous violation of the law ; but ere his boats could be manned and 
lowered, the Crescent City was paddling down the Bay. The Captain 
will be brought to account, we presume, when he is caught. 





Cricket.--The New York Club has beaten the St. George, with one wicket 


two innings respectively. 





Drama. 


The large audience attracted by Mile. Rachel’s second appearance as Camille, 
and the enthusiasm with which her performance of that part was received, 


her representation of Classic Tragedy. The savage strength and simplicity of 
the emotions which she depicts in the play of ‘‘ Horace,” must be regarded as 


a most exacting test of her genius. They offer a coutinual temptation to rant 


conscious, so completely does she avoid it. In fact, her acting is so absolute ini 


During the last two months, the project of a Ship Canal from Geor- | taste and truth, that we never perceive the declamatory temptations of the rdle, 
gian Bay, through Lake Simcoe, to Toronto, has been started and dis-| till we read the play at our leisure. 
cussed, and is now under serious consideration. The object of course is} It would be richly worth while, had I space here, to go again over the details 
to shorten the circuitous route for the great Western trade from Lake of this representation which (though each new performance of this remarkable 
Huron to Lake Ontario, by avoiding the passage through Lake Erie, |} *#emseoms, at the time, the best yet given us) ayist be regarded, | think, ag 
| The project, we say, is seriously taken up; but we cannot attempt to 
| follow it in its details, or to record what delegations from Chicago and 
Oswego and other interested cities have had meetings with the projectors 
at Toronto— what rough estimates have been laid before the public—what 
engineering doubts have been started, and solved, and renewed, through | effects of madness acting, in each of these cases, upon the nature of an ena- 
the never-tiring medium of the press. If there were not the habitual dif-| moured woman. Yet how impossible it is to confound for an instant her pre- 
»| ficulty of want of room, there is another one almost insuperable. This | sentations of these parts! They are as distinct in the memory as the features 
great question is assuming in some respects the character of a local coa- and the conduct would be of three different persons, afflicted by one calamity, 
troversy, for no sooner were Georgian Bay and Lake Ontario united (on in actual life. 
paper) than the old plan of uniting that same bay with the waters of the 


in many essential points, the most original and characteristic exhibition of her 
genius. I cannot, however, deny myself the pleasure of observing again upon 
the marvellous delicacy with which Mlle. Rachel presents the specific differences 
of mental conditions which possess a generic resemblance to each other. In 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, in ‘ Phédre,’ and in ‘* Horace,” she represents the 


In Phédre, the madness of the Grecian Queen is a moral madness, which in- 
flames, but does not overthrow the mind. Phédrerecognises her guilt as guilt, 
and while irresistibly driven to perpetrate the darkest crimes, is intellectually 
conscious at once of the corruption of her will and of the impotence of her 
reason. This character is thus invested with an interest and excites a compas- 
sion truly modern, and indeed Christian. The position of Phédre is not be- 
yond the circle of our own experience and sympathy. We, indeed, no longer 


t 


correct one will pause, and weigh well the claims of each. There is only | fear the wrath of the gods—but in the conflict between the infirmities and pas- 


1| sions of the flesh, and the aspirations of the spirit, modern life daily presents to 
t | us the explanation of the madness of Phédre, and confers upon usa sad capa- 


t | her performance of the réle. 

The madness of Adrienne Lecouvreur arises from a physical cause. The per- 
turbation of her brain is a consequence of poison in her blood. It is a delirium, 
a true feyer in which the motions of a sound mind and of a loving spirit are 
overmastered by the frenzy of the nerves. Al! mora/ madness, as seen in Phé- 
dre, is a true monomania, but Adrienne wanders in her wildness; it is like 
watching by a sick-bed to gaze upon her as in access after access of sudden and 


cree which drives her lover forth to battle with her brothers in a strife which 
her woman’s heart can neither comprehend nor approve, the mind of Camille 
is still further inflamed by the joyful news of the escape of Curiace. Upon 
her agitated and throbbing brain the contradiction of this blessed intelligence 
induces a revulsion which it has not strength to bear. I can hardly believe 


“« With head declined, and voice dammed up with woe, 
With sad-set eyes, and wretched arms across ;” 


that glance recovers full comprehension of her misery ! 

The repetition of Phédre which was to have taken place on Satarday, was 
postponed indefinitely, and on Monday night we had *‘ Andromaque.” The 
tragedy of ‘ Andromaque” founded upon the fate of ore of the most unfortu- 
nate of the princesses of antique fable, and dedicated by Racine to one of the 
t | most unfortunate princesses of modern stery, (Henrietta of England, Duchess 
t | of Orleans,) is a tale full of tears and female woe. In the part of Andromaque 


Canada should be re-annexed to France. We are not so much surprised | we have a picture of maternal love and sorrow, ‘ Rachel weeping for her chil- 
that a Paris paper or two should have treated the idea as a serious one.— | dren.” (On this particular occasion, however, it was not Rachel, but Mile. 
A very favourable notice of the affairs of the Great Western Railway | 2” who filled this role, and most admirably filled it.) In the part of Her- 
the formation of a new English Company, that has leased the Bu ffalo, mione, love unrequited, jealousy, envy, insane vengeance, with all the tender- 
Brantford, and Goderich Road from Fort Erie to the last named city—the 
pending removal of the seat of government from Quebec to Toronto—and 
the visit to Canada of another New York military company—these topics 


might have been enlarged upon; though probably the Canadian reader | should give the predominant tone to his tragedy. But Mlle. Rachel as usual, 


ness and with all the cruelty to which these passious contending in a woman’s 
heart can give birth, are set before us in verses most musical at once, and most 
effective. 

It is perhaps difficult to decide which of these characters Racine meant 





decides the question in her own way. She isa terrible conqueror. It might 
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perhaps be ible for a Talma to restore oo Leicester” in ‘‘ Marie Stuart” | cold. But her method is simple and winning, and though not exactly Mrs. Ja- | 

the prominence which both Schiller and Lebran designed for him; but as things | meson’s dove of Murano, “ beating with weary wing, bewildered amid the 

are, we not only submit to, we would insist upon the sacrifice of all the scenes | storm,” her Ophelia was interesting and good. Mr. C. Fisher, as the “Ghost,” 
’ 


of that play which follow the death of the pale, queenly prisoner. “ Le Vieil 
Horace” is completely extinguished by his daughter, when she dies. We get 
up and go out, careless of him and bis Rome. And pathetic as is the role of 
Andromaque, and well as Mile. Durrey rendered it, the interest of ‘ Andro 
maque” for our audience centered upon Hermione. In her fatal and fascinat- 
ing coquetry with Orestes, in her cruel triamph over her innocent and afflicted 
rival, in the subtle agitations of her passion for Pyrrhus, now suppliant and 
tender, now scornful, wild and threatening, in every shade and change of this 
delineation (and Racine has rarely drawn a character so dramatically true), 
Mile. Rachel sustained herself at the highest level of her power. In costume 
she was a glory of gold and azure worthy of the stage of Agathaérhos. More | 
complete even than the transition from Phedre to Adrienne, was the contrast | 
between Mlle. Rachel's “‘ Andromaque” on Monday, and her T'sbe in the “ An- 
gelo” of Victor Hugo on Wednesday. ‘“ Angel@,”.as our theatre-goers know, 
for Miss Cushman has often appeared before usin an English version, or rather 
an English mutilation of the play, known as the “ Actress of Padua,” is a dra- 
ma of the most romantic kind. The scene is laid in Italy, and not only in Italy 
but in Padua, and not in independent Padua, but in Padua under the awful 
dominion of Venice, whose “ hand of steel in a glove of velvet” is forever 
stretched out over her subject states, ready to slay and to stifle not the lives 
alone, but the very memory of all upon whom it shall close. There is a Po- 
desta, a deputy tyrant married toa young wife, whom he watches as he himself 
is watched by the Council of Ten. There is a spy of Venice who knows every 
thing, who dares to love the Podesta’s wife, and being by her rejected, vows 
vengeance “ double distilled.” There is a lover mysteriously beloved from of 
old, by the Podesta’s wife, and in return loving her mysteriously. There is @ 
beautiful actress who loves the lover of the Podesta’s wife and pelieves her love 
returned. Here it will be seen are the materials for a good deal of despair and 
wrath. The action transpires in Italian gardens, vast palace-halls, with secret 
passages and panel doors, oratories, alcoves, and vaults ; guitars, candles, dag. 
gers and cloaks are not wanting. The situations are constantly melo-dramatic, 
sometimes really striking—the text of the play always pointed and antithetical, 
often poetical, fervent, and full of beauty. 

Had the character of “ Tisbe” been written for Mlle. Rachel it could not have 
been more admirably fitted to her powers. Her comic talent has been often 
called in question. I think it would have been safe to leave the question to the 
decision of the house on Wednesday, at the close of her first scene with the Po- 
desta. She displayed in her disdainful gayety and half-serious trifling with the 
besotted old Malipieri, a comic conception the most dainty and refined, and 
communicated to her features, her movements, and the inflections of her voice 
@ piquancy and a delicate vivacity which enchanted the audience. I never 
heard applause more spontaneous, well-placed and hearty than she elicited 
during these scenes. 

In her interview with her intended lover, Mile. Rachel developed a richness 
and tenderness of vocal expression not before heard from her on our stage. 
The splendour of her appearance in this play is not to be described. In the 
costume in which she first appears, prevailingly brilliant in colour and posi- 
tively alive with jewels, she seemed a vision of Venice: of the Venice of Paul 
Veronese, glittering, blue and golden. 

When again she came upon the stage, her dark hair massed ina net of se- 
quins, her robes of black velvet enriched with broad embroidery of gold, she 
recalled the sombre magnificence of the pictures of Giorgione. 

If the perfection which distinguishes the toilette of Rachel were confined to 
herself it might be attributed to her fine perception exclusively. But it 
is equally conspicuous in the costumes of the subordinate performers, the dif- 
ference between them and herself being a difference of splendour rather than of 
truth, and each of her performances is an eloquent testimony to the assiduity, 
the intelligence and the skill with with the dramatic art has been cultivated in 
France. Could we hope to naturalise in New York such a theatre as that 
which Mlle. Rachel is revealing to us, the effect upon public taste and the cul- 
tivation of the Arts in America would be such as it is not easy to deseribe with- 
out running into prophetic enthusiasm. 


| was excellent, as he always is. This sensible, careful and intelligent actor is 
| an acquisition to any company. 
| Mr. Tom Taylor's “ Still Waters Run Deep” continues to be played with suc- 
| cess at “ Burton’s.” The success is merited, for the Comedy, though more 
| elaborate and more refined than those usually presented at this Theatre, is 
well acted, and Mr. Burton’s own admirable talent was never better displayed 
' than in the part of “ John Mildmay.”’ 
| At Wallack’s we have still the “Game of Love.” Mr. Placide seems to have 
taken the gauge of the house and has subdued his effects somewhat, to the de- 
cided improvement of his performance. Mrs. Hoey does all that can be done 
for the somewhat explosive and inconsequential part she is called to fill. She 
makes it interesting, and with a slight toning down of her more severe moods 
and expressions, would make it attractive. Mr. Brougham is, of course, the 
unimpeachable Irishman, ‘‘ most tolerable and not to be endured,” worthy to 
be kicked out of doors one minute and to be welcomed when he climbs in at 
the window the next. HAMILTON. 


P.S. lam happy to chronicle the “ reduction of prices” at the Rachel en- 
tertainments. Now let New York “ produce herself” and justify the clamours 
of the press. 





Music. 


BirMINGHAM FestiIvaL; Costa’s NEW ORATORIO.—The public in general, 
and even the more musical portion of it, who read every three years the ac- 
counts given by the newspapers ofthe “ Birmingham Festival,” are but imper- 
fectly acquainted with the magnitude ard importance of this truly English 
music meeting. It may, therefore, be not uninteresting to state that the Bir- 
mingham Festival has existed for the greater part of a century; its triennial 
meetings having been held without interruption from the year 1769 to the pre- 
sent time. Like other establishments of a similar kind, it makes the cultiva- 
tion of music subservient to the cause of beneficence; but it has far exceeded 
them all in the extent of its contributions to this double object. It has, during 
the whole of the above long period, been the main support of the General Hos- 
pital of Birmingham, a noble institution which is an inestimable blessing to 
the industrial classes of an exteusive district. A conception of the value of 
this charity may be obtained from the fact that, in the last three-quarters of a 
century, the number of patients relieved by the hospital has amounted to 390,000, 
.of whom 100,000 have been received into the house. Since the commencement 
of the present century the clear profits of the triennial music-meetings have ex- 
ceeded £70,000 ; and the whole of this sum has been contributed to the funds of 
the hospital. The net proceeds of the Festival of 1852 amounted to £4700; and 
it is already ascertained that the profits of the Festival held last week will con- 
siderably exceed that great sam. Such are the claims of the Birmingham Fes- 
tival to the consideration of the philanthropist; to that of the lover of music its 
claims are equally high. Its performances have spread among the people the 
knowledge and love of the art; and its liberal yet discriminating encourage- 
ment of genius has stimulated the production of noble works which, without 
it, would probably never have come into being. 

The Festival ot last week has surpassed that of any former year in the mag- 
nitude of its scale and the completeness of its arrangements. The magnificent 
Town-hall has been newly decorated, lighted, and ventilated at a cost of no 
less a sum than £2,500, defrayed partly by the Corporation and partly by the 
Festival Committee; and is now a building of unparalleled beauty. The instra- 
mental orchestra numbers 145 performers, including the most eminent mem- 
bers of the bands of the Royal Italian Opera and the Philharmonic Society. 
The chorus was of unprecedented power and quality. It consisted of 324 sing- 
ers, of whom nearly 200 were members of the Birmingham Choral Society, and 
the remainder were brought partly from Yorkshire and partly from London. 

Of this vocal host every individual was carefully picked and chosen ; and the 
whole were brought into complete training by a long course of careful rehearsals. 
The solo singers were a brilliant constellation of talent ; the list including the 
names of Grisi, Castellan, Rudersdorff, Viardot, Dolby, Mario, Gadoni, Sims, 
Reeves, Reichardt, Lablache, Formes, and Weiss. Bosio, too, was engaged ; 
but severe illness unfortunately prevented her attendance. No solo instrumen- 
talists were employed on this occasion. 

The most remarkable feature of the Festival was Costa's new oratorio, “Eli,” 
written expressly for it, and performed on Wednesday morning. It excited the 
utmost interest, and many of the most eminent metropolitan composers went to 
Birmingham in order to hear it. Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm of its 
reception—a reception, however, which was nothing more than what was due 
to a work so full of grandeur and beauty. The poem is by Mr. Bartholomew, a 
gentleman well known as the friend and collaborateur of Mendelssohn. The 
subject consists of the striking incidents narrated in the first four chapters of 
the First Book of Samuel. The oratorio opens with the celebration of the Fes- 





The tragical scenes of “Angelo” were performed by Rachel with great earnest - 
ness and power. When, convinced of her lover's treachery, she enters@he @part- 
ment of the Podesta’s wife (Catarinia), and confronted with her rival, pours 
out upon her all the rage and triumph of a woman long despised who finds her- 
self at once wronged and victorious, every one must have been at once remind- 
ed of the similar situation in Adrienne, and impressed with the well marked in. 
dividuality of the new scene. Tisbe, the Italian, is far more intense than Ad- 
rienne, the Frenchwoman ; her rage has all the vitality of her love ; but while 
she loves Rodolpho with all an Italian’s passion, her [talian heart is full of filial 
tenderness for her mother and of reverence for her God. The sight of a well- 
known crucifix which shows her that Catarinia is a person bequeathed to her 
care by her dying mother, suddenly arrests Wer tempest of wrath and converts 
her fury into despair and self-sacrifice. Throughout the melodramatic situa- 
tions which follow, Mlle. Rachel preserved a naturalness and sincerity of ex. 
pression which were very affecting. 

She was well supported, particularly by her sister, Mile. Lia, who abundant- 
iy confirmed my previously expressed opinions of her dramatic talent. Mlle. 
Lia has still much to learn in the management of her voice, (her great sister, 
even, is not entirely free from certain peculiarities of pronunciation which occa- 
sionally prodace a slightly unpleasant effect) ,and she is somewhat too mannered 
and theatrical still in her conceptions ; but in the part of “ Catarina” she dis- 
played genuine talent, and produced a legitimate and decided effect. 

M. Latouche as the Podesta began well, and recited finely the superb passage 
in which the poet describes the pervading tyranny of Venice ; (how absurd it 
is, by the way, that the suspicious Podesta should be made to say all this in the 
presence of an unknown man, who pretends to be asleep by the wall!) but he 
played the rest of his part too much in the “ Ercles vein.” The dark and 
haughty nobles of Venice were not men to “ tear a passion to tatters.”’ The 
part of Rodolpho (as ungrateful as that of Maurice in “ Adrienne”) was re. 
spectably filled, and the Sdirro was so well got, up and looked and spoke so 
much like a hateful spy, that after he was reported dead and disappeared from 
the scene, I was unpleasantly startled on looking round in the entr’ acte to find 
him seated behind my back, in the ordinary dress of the modern world. 

M. Felix, on Monday, adjourned the Comedy to the close of the play, but 
finding the result a ‘“‘ beggarly account of emply boxes,’’ he has restored it 
again to its former place. This, I am sure, is not judicious. If we do not wish to 
hear Comedy, why should we be compelled to hear it? M. Felix’s actors are 
good actors enough, but is he under any obligation to make them perform pieces 
which the public does not care to see, at a time inconvenient to the said public? 

There are no signs yet of a reduction of prices. The houses have been well 
filled, and, I suppose, have so far been profitable. But though it would reduce 
the profits, doubtless, at first, to open the house at lower rates, (and Mile. Ra- 
‘chel’s physical strength would be inadequate to the demands of a larger sa/le), 
yet Iam sure that the enterprise would go further, and probably in the end 
fare a good deal better if a more generous impulse were given to the attend- 
ance upon these plays. 

The audience having given up the folly of flowers, since the last hapless bou- 
quet, done up in a paper petticoat, fell sadly upon its head, at the feet of ‘Ad- 
rienne,” and was forgotten when the curtain fell, have recently been a little ob- 
streperous at times in demanding the “ Marseillaise.” Mlle. Rachel's letter 
ought to have prevented this. To chaunt the Marseillaise in New York, during 
the Empire, would certainly seem to be a slightly aimless, not to say silly pro- 
ceeding. We should all, of course, like to hear Rachel read it, and I hope she 
may be induced to include it in the course of readings which she is said to have 
projected for the benefit of those who cannot or will not attend the Theatre. 

The Broadway has opened since the date of my last paper with English Tra- 
gedy and Mr. Davenport. I have only been able to hear the ‘‘ Hamlet” of that 
excellent and conscientious actor. Of course, every student of Shakespeare 
quarrels with the reading of every actor, but though I cling to my own Hamlet, 
Lam happy to recognize in Mr. Davenport's performance such qualities of 
thought, study, and interest as eommend it to respect and attention. In the 
present cast of the play, Mme. Ponisi is advanced to the crown of Denmark, 
and the willows of Ophelia are worn by Miss J. Manners. This young lady, a 
debutante from Liverpool, is a pretty, graceful and pleasing actress. Of her 
vocal charms it is not fair to speak, since she is just now afflicted with a severe 


tival of the First Fruits in the Holy Temple. A solemn strain upon the organ 
leads into a fugato movement for the orchestra, beginning with extreme soft- 
ness, and rising to a climax of strength and fulness. Eli, the high priest in a 
lofty strain of recitative, calls upon the people to celebrate the Festival : they 
answer in a grand and simple chorus ; and the scenes concludes with a piece 
of ecclesiastical harmony in the style of our Cathedral service. Phinehas and 
Hophni, the profligate sons of the High Priest, are represented as holding with 
their dissolute companions their unhallowed revels in the precincts of the Tem- 
ple. A chorus in alight and dancing measure is blended with the indignant 
cries of the High Priest, who is unable to restrain the disorder. An inspired 
prophet, denominated in Scripture a ‘‘ Man of God,’ declares the doom im- 
pending over Eli and his house. The indications of the fulfilment of this doom 
now present themselves. The Philistines prepare to invade Israel, and are re- 
presented as arraying themselves for war. The Philistine song of battle—sung 
by a chieftain and echoed by the whole host—is a composition of wonderful en- 
ergy and power. 

The first part of the oratorio concludes with the dedication of the child 
Samuel, by his parents Elkanah and Hannah, to the service of God in the Tem- 
ple. This scene contains an aria, ‘1 will extol Thee, O Lord,” sung by Han- 
nah, in which the mother’s joyful feelings are expressed with exquisite beauty ; 
and it terminates with a choral fugue of Handelian strength and grandeur. Tn 
the secoud part the infant Samuel is represented as ministering in the Temple 
and pouring out his soul in a morning hymn—a perfect gem of melody and ex: 
pression—which is followed by some beautiful concerted music of the same 
character, in which Samuel, his parents, and Eli, take part. Then follows one 
of the most striking pormnens in the oratorio, the March of the Army of Israel 
going forth to mect the invaders. The first march to the sound of the warlike 
instruments—then their choral voices join the strain, which gradually dies away 
and is lost in the distance. The conceding scenes represent the catastrophe 
as related in the Bible. The army of the Israelites is routed—Eli’s sons are 
slain—the Ark of the Lord falls into the hands of the Philistines ; and Eli him- 
self, who has waited the event by the wayside, on hearing the fatal tidings 
ory se and dies. A concluding chorus expresses the contrite humiliation of 

e people. 

The subject, it will be seen, is not rich in dramatic incident ; but it has the 
advantage of rising in interest as it proceeds, till it arrives at a deeply-tragic 
catastrophe ; and it is, moreover, highly suggestive of musical ideas. Costa’s 
music is of a very high order : it is full of grand choral harmonies, fine orches- 
tral combinations, and airs full of sweet and touching Italian melody. Its per- 
formance may almost be pronounced perfect. The principal singers were 
Madame Castellan, Madame Viardot, Formes, Sims Reeves, and Weiss; all of 
whom—and the same thing may be said of every individual in the orchestra 
and chorus—exerted themselves con amore to do justice to the work. The com- 
poser achieved a triumph such as has rarely been witnessed. During the per- 
formance the conventional restraints on the expression of feeling on such occa- 
sions were repeatedly disregarded ; and, at the conclusion the hall rang with 
acclamations, in which not only the audience, but the whole performers in the 
orchestra, joined.— Corresp. London Ill. Nens, Sept. 8. 





Obituary. 











_ Mr. Fearavs O’Coxnor.—This gentleman was well known to the pub- 
lic for many years in connexion with his singular and deplorable delu- | 
sions about Jand schemes and rights of labour. In 1853 Mr. O’Connor , 
was declared, by a commission de /unatico inguirendi, to be of unsound 
mind ; and by the kiod interference of a few triends he was placed with | 
Dr. Tuke, of Manor-house, Chiswick. It appears, however, that Miss | 
0 Connor, the sister of the deceased, took some objection at his remain- | 
ing ia Dr. Tuke’s establishment, and about a week ago, accompanied by | 
some friends, she proceeded to the asylum and effected his removai. | 
Mr. Feargus O’Coonor was born in 1796 at Dargan Castle, county of | 
Meath, and was the second son of Mr. Roger O’Connor, of O’Connorville, | 
Bantry, and who became, subsequently, the last tenant of Dargan, the | 
celebrated seat of the Wellesley family. The deceased was a member of | 
the Irish bar, and was well known as the editor and proprietor of a now 
defunct newspaper called the WVorthern Star. He sat for Cork county 
from 1832 to 1835, and, after a general election, was unseated on petition, | 
In 1835 he unsuccessfully contested Oldham. He suffered at least a do- | 
zen Government prosecutions for seditious speaking, and will be re- | 
membered in connexion with the Chartist disturbannes of 1848. He was | 
returned for Nottingham in 1847.—Morning Post.—Sept. 4. 


At Valebrook Lodge, Sussex, Lient.-Col. W. G. Eliot, K. H., late of the Royal 
Artillery, aged 76.—Sir Charles Ekins, Admiral of the Red, G.C.B., who died | 
recently, aged eighty-six, was son of the late Dr. Ekins, Dean of Carlisle. He | 
saw much service, was present at the action off the Dogger Bank, and at the | 
relief of Gibraltar and was under the late Lord Exmouth at Algeria.—Whilst | 
on service with his regiment in New Zealand, R. M. Slegg, Esq., Captain in 
the 65th Regt—At Vera Cruz, of yellow fever, C. J. Evans, Esq., Paymaster 
H.M.S. Daring.—At Heidelberg, C.J. F. Newton, Capt. R.N.- -At his residence’ 
Sackells-hill, House, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet, Sir Richard Burton, in his 83d | 
year.—At Modena, His Excellency John, Count de Salis, Privy Counciller and | 

















‘ 


Chamberlain to the Emperor of Austria, in his 80th year.—In Hospital, at Scu- 
tari, Lt. Platt, 49th foot, and Lt.-Col. Harrison, R.A. 


Navy. 


The Sansparei/, 70, returned from the Baltic, is ordered to the Black 
Sea.—The-Basilisk bas towed home from Elsinore several of the mortar- 
vessels, employed at Sweaborg.—The mortars on board the Pickle. Mas- 
tiff and Growler burst during the bombardment of Sweaborg. The two 
former vessels were fitted on the old principle ; the latter, the Growler, 
was fitted with the swinging sea-service mortar designed by Capt. Roberts, 
of the Royal Marine Artillery. No less than 355 rounds were fired from 
the Grow/er’s mortar, considerably more than were fired by any other 
mortar vessel. During this firing, until the last round, there was no de- 
rangement ; but at the 355th round, the mortar was split from end to end 
in a perpendicular line with the touchhole. The heavy cheek framing 
protected the men working the mortar, not one of whom was burt, At 
the time of the bursting they were firing at the rate of from 7 to 10 rounds 
per hour. - 

Royat Maxrnes.—Capt. Haugh Kennedy, ret. on f-p, to be Major, rank ho- 
norary.—First Lieut. Domville to be Capt., v Kennedy, ret; Sec. Lieut. Price 
to be First Lieut. 





Appotututents. 


Spenser St. John, Esq., now Acting Consul General, to be her Majesty's 
Consul-General in the Island of Borneo. 

Tue OrpER OF THE Bata IN THE CrimeA.—By her Majesty’s command, 
his Excellency Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, has invested the undersigned officers 
of the army and navy, by commission under the sign manual, with the insignia 
of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath :—Lieut.-Gen. Sir Colin Campbell, 
G.C.B.; Rear Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons, G.C.B.; Lieut.-Gen. Sir H. Bentinck, 
K.C.B.; Rear Admiral Sir Hotiston Stewart, K.C.B.; Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. Cod- 
rington, K.C.B.; ray General Sir Richard Airey, K.C.B.; Lieut.-Gen. Hon. 
Sir J. Scarlett, K.C.B.; Major-Gen. Sir H, Jones, K.C.B.; and Major-Gen. Sir 
William Eyre, K.C.B. 





Arup. 


Capt. Frederick Sayer, 231 Royal Weish Fusiliers, one of the Crimean 
heroes, is appointed Dep.-Assist.-Adj.-Gen., in the room of Major Addi- 
son, now Depy.-Assist.-Quartmr Gen.—With the exception of Capt. Bou- 
verie, and perhaps a medical attendant, the new Governor-General of In- 
dia purposes not to take out any staff with him, but to select its members 
from the services in India.—Sec.-class Surgeon Braybroke, owing to ill- 
health, has returned from the medical charge of the army of reserve sta- 
tioned at Malta, under the command of Brig.-Gen. Rumley. 


War-Orrice, Sept. 7.--4th Drag Gds; Cor Harran to be Adjt, vy Webb, who 
res the Adj’y only. 6th Drag Gds; Capt Dickson, from 62d Ft, to be Capt, v 
Philips, who exc. 10th Lt Drags; Lt Levett, from 19th Ft, to be Lt, vy Hop- 
son, whoexe. 13th Lt Drags; H E Wood, Gent, to be Cor w-p, v Dearden, 
pro. RI Artil; Sec Captain Forde to be Capt, v Dickson, app to a com in the 

urkish Cont; Lt Champion to be See Capt, vy Forde; Sec Capt Barnett to be 
Capt, v Oldfield, killed in action; Lt Brabazon to be Sec Capt, v Barnett; Capt 
Gardner to be Lt-Col, v Savi ge ret on h-p; Sec Capt Anson to be Capt, v Gard- 
ner; Lt Dames to be Sec Capt, v Anson. RI Eng; Lt Fowler to be Sec Capt, v 
Belson, dec. Coldstm Gds; Capt Jervoise, from 42d Ft, to be Lt and Capt, v 
Gordon, whoexc. Scots Fus Gds; Ens and Lt Hon H Annesly to be Lt and 
Capt w-p, v Brvt Maj Drummond, killed in action; Lt and Capt Lindsay, to te 
Adjt, v Brvt-Maj Drummond. Ist Ft; Lt O'Connell to be Capt b-p, v Carlyon, 
who ret; Lt Hughes, from 98th Ft, to be Capt w-p. 4th Ft; Lt Kittoe, from 
RI East Middlesex Mil, to be Ens w-p, v James, app to 13th Ft. 8th Ft; Ens 
Metge to be Lt w-p, v Cobbe, pro in 13th Ft; WR Webb to be Ens w-p, 10th 
Ft; Ens Graham to be Lt b p, v Bull, who ret. 13th Ft; Ens James, from 4th 
Ft, to be Ens w-p, v Adair, pro; G Turville, Gent, to be Ens w-p. 17th Ft; Lt 
Dyer to be Adjt, v Roger Swire, who res the Adj'y only. 19th Ft; Lt Hopson, 
fm 10th Lt Drags, tobe Lt, v Levett. 20th Ft; Ens Gordon to be Lt b-p,v Lewis. 
22d Ft: T'S Robin, Gent, to be Ens wp. 23d Ft; Lt Norton to be Capt b-p, v 
Poole, who ret. 27th Ft; Ens Geddes to be Lt b-p, v Carnegie, who ret. 30th 
Ft; Capt Grant, fm Adjutant of Depot Batt, to be Capt, v Brvt-Maj Dickson, 
who ex; Lt Hobbs to be Capt w-p, v Bvt-Maj Rose, whose Bytrank has been con 
into sub rank; Assist-Surg Tovey, fm Staff, to be Assist-Surg,v Fyffe, pro. 34th 
Ft; Capt Burton, fm h-p 37th Ft, to be Capt,’'v Bourke, who ex; Lt Scott to be 
Capt b-p, v Burton, who ret. 37th Ft; Thomas S G Jones, Gent, to be Ens w-p 
v Curgenven, pro. 38th Ft: Ens Caldecott to be Lt w-p; Lt Hodges, fm Ro ral 
East Middlesex Mil, to be Ens w-p, v Franka, pro; A R Mallet, Gent, to be Ens 
w-p. 42d Ft: Lt and Capt Gordon, fm Coldstream Gds, to be Capt, v Jervoise, 
who ex; Lt Sir P A Halkett, Bart, to be Capt b-p, v Bvt-Maj Campbell, who 
ret. 44th Ft; Lt Anderson, fm R! Tyrone Fusilier Regt of Mil, to be Ens w-p, 
v Bennettyapp to 95th Ft. 47th Ft: Lt Roberts, fm Ist Rl Surrey Mil, to be 
Ens w-p, ¥ Cattley, who res. 61st Ft; Ens C J Griffiths to be Lt b-p, v Craw- 
ford, whorety 62d Ft; Capt Philips, fm 6th Drag Gds, to be Capt, v Dickson, 
who ex; Paymaster Drought to be Lt, v Dring, who ex; Lt Dring to be Pay- 
master, v Drought who ex. 63d Ft; Byt-Col Hill, fm Provisional Depot Batt 
at Malta, to be Lt-col, v Dalzell, who ex; Lt Arbuthnot, fm 9th Lt Drags, to be 
Capt b-p, v Macquarie, who ret. 65th Ft; Lt Marsh to be Capt b-p, v Gordon, 
who ret; Ens Whitbread to be Lt w-p,v Marsh. 71st Ft; Robt J Isacke, Gent, 
to be Ens w-p. 73d Ft: A H Sharp, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Blyth, pro. 79th 
Ft; Lieutenant M‘Barnet to be Captain w-p, vice Brevet-Major Hunt, whose 
Brevet rank has been converted into substantive rank; Ens Bedford to be Lt 
w-p, v M‘Barnet; A N Clay, Gent, to be Ensign without-purchase, v Bedford. 
82d Ft; Maj Hale to be Lt-Col w-p; Capt Yates to be Maj w-p, v Hale. To be 
Capts w-p: Lieuts Green, Glyn, and Maule. To be Lieuts w-p: Ens Budgen, 
fm Mounted Staff Corps; Ens Dowker, v Green; Ens Spencer, v Glyn; Ensiga 
Douglas, y Maule; Ensigns Sullivan, Brock, and Seton. To be Ensigns w-p: 
Lt Massey, fm 4th West York Militia, v Dowker; Lt Spiller, fm 4th West York 
Militia, v Spencer; B C Henderson, Gent, v Brock; H E Couper, Gent, v Dou- 
glas; G Cowper, Gent, v Sullivan; J B Robertson, Gent, v Seton. 84th Ft; 
Ens Gibaut to be Lieut b-p, v Currie, pro. 89th Ft; Byt-Lt-Col Graham to be 
Lt-Col w-p; Maj Egerton to be Lt-Col w-p, v Graham, who ret on f-p; Captain 
Skynner to be Maj w-p, v Egerton; Lt Morris to be Capt w-p, v Skynner; Ens 
Johnston to be Lieut w-p, v Morris; H B Dunn, Gent, to be Ens w-p, V John- 
ston. 92d Ft; Acting Assist-Surg Roe to be Assist-Surg, vy Robinsun, pro on 
Staff. 93d Ft; Ens Goldsmith to be Lt b-p, v McDonald, pro; H A Ellis, Gent, 
to be Ens w-p. 95th Ft; Ens Bennett, from 44th Ft, to be Ens w-p. 97th Ft; 
Siaff-Surg of Sec Class Cross to be Surg, v Downes, pro on Staff. 98th Ft; Ens 
Walker to be Lt w-p, v Hughes, pro in Ist Ft; K Brett, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v 
Walker. Rifle Brigade; Ens Green to be Lt b-p, v Flower, who ret; H Bow- 
den, Gent, to be Ens w-p, v Booth, pro. Ist WI Regt; Capt Hamilton, fm RI 
Canadian Rifle Regt, to be Capt, v Grange, who ex; Capt Fraser, from Ceylon 

tifle Regt, to be Capt, v Clark, whoex. To be Ensigns w-p: A W Barron, 
Gent, v Malone, pro; E T Dunn, Gent, v Lawlor, pro. 2d WI Regt; J G King, 
Gent, to be Ens w-p,v Holt, pro. RI Canadian Rifle Regt; Capt Grange, from 
Ist W I Regt to be Capt, v Hamilton, who ex. Ceylon Rifle Regt; Capt Clark, 
fm lst WI Regt, to be Capt, v Fraser, whoex. Ri Newfoundland Companies; 
- sy te ig Capt w-p, v Bvt-Maj Saunders, who ret on f-p; Ens Daly to be Lt 
rp. Vv bold, 

Cuseisonam,-She undermentioned to have their Byt rank converted into 
Sear Feilden, 44th Ft, and M‘Gee, 19th Ft; Bvt-Maj Shadwell, 

Orpnance MepicaL DePartmMent.—Assist-Surg Sparke, fm 39th Ft, to be 
Assist-Surg, v Humphrey, who ex. 

Brevet.—To have the local rank of Lt-Gen in Tarkey : Maj-Gen Sir Harry 
D Jones, KCB, Ri Engineers. Maj-Gen Sir Richard reg A KCB, Qtmr-Gen to 
the Forces in the East. Brig-Gen Lockyer, to have the local rank of Maj-Gen 
in Ceylon, while commanding the troops in that island. Col Hon H Percy, 
Grenadier Gds, to have the temporary rank of Brig-Gen while employed in 
command of the British Italian Legion. Bvt-Lt-Col Owen, 3d Ft, to be Col in 
the army; also, Byt-Lt-Col Brunker, h-p, 15th Ft, Deputy Adj-Gen in Ceylon.— 
To be Lt-Cols: Byt-Majors Owen, 3d Ft, and Andros, 55th Ft.—To fill death 
vacancies ; Lt-Gen W Wood, UB, to be General. Maj-Gen W G Moore to be Lt- 
Gen.—To be Major-Generals : Cols M‘Haffie, h-p, 60th Ft; Lynch, h-p; Camp- 
bell, Johnson, Portugese officer, Diggle, Belshes, Jones, Peacock, Baby, Ni- 
cholls, Crokat, Bateman, Dudgeon, Mitchell, Norcliffe, and Leake, h-p, unatt. 
Col Sir A G Cloete, CB, Unatt, to be Maj-Gen. Byt-Lt-Col Blachford, 24th Ft, 
to be Col. Maj Scott, 91st Ft, to be Lt-Col. Capt Fulton, 15th Ft, to be Maj. 
Maj-Gen Sir G Buller, KCB, to be placed upon the fixed establishment of Gene- 
ral Officers. Lt-Col Tyrwhitt, h-p, Unatt, to be Col. Major Donovan, Cape 
Mounted Riflemen, to be Lt-Col. Capt Boyd, 2d Drags, ta be Maj. 

Srarr.—Brvt-Col M‘Pherson, CB, from 17th Ft, to be Inspecting Field 
Officer of a Recruiting District, vy Derinzy, who ret upon fp. 

ProvisionaL Depot Barrauions.--Lt-Col Hon R A G Dalzell, from 63d Ft 
to be Lt-Col, v Hill, who exc. Brvt-Maj Dickson, from 30th Ft, to be Adj, ¥ 
Grant, who exc. ‘ 

Cuetsea Hosprrau.--Lt Irby, from 47th Ft, to be Adjt, v Sir J. M. Wilson 
promoted. : 


UnatracnEp.—Bryt-Maj Roze, 30th Ft, to have his Brvt rank converted int: 
Subst; Brvt-Maj Hackett, 77th; Brvt-Maj Hunt, 79th, the same. _— 

HosriraL Srarr.—Surg Downes, MD from 97th Ft, to be StaffSurg of 
First Class. Assist-Surg Fyffe, MD, from 30th Ft, to be StaffSurg, See hay 

Brever.—Col Macdonald, h-p 16th Ft, to be Maj-Gen; Lt-Col Clifford, Gren 
Gds, to be Col; Bryt-Maj Seagram, 17th Ft, to be Lt-Col; Capt Mein, Ist Ft, to 
be Maj; to be Col in the army, Lt-Col Benn, R A; Brvt-Col Derinzy, on ret t-p, 
to be Maj-Gen, rank honorary; in same manner. Lt-Col Graham, ret f-p, 89th 
Ft, to be Col. Brvt-Maj Saunders, ret f-p of Royal Newfoundland Companies, 
to be Lt-Col. Capt Burton, 34th Ft, to be Maj, and also to be Bt-Lt-Col. Brvt 
Col Dickson, of the R A, having been appointed to a command in the Turkish 
Contingent, to have the local rank of Brig-Gen in Turkey, while so employed. 


Canavran Miirt1a.—Military District No. 1 Upper Canada—Lieut. Col. the 
Hon. R. Matheson, lst Battalion Lanark, to command the Militia in No. 1 Mili- 
tary District in Upper Canada, with the rank of Col. of Militia. 
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New Dootks. 

By Dr. Doran. New York. Redfield.—A book | 

in which the author ransacks biographical and anec- 
for the purpose of revamping much that might just | 
as well bave passed into oblivion. Not that the analogy between dress 
and its wearer is altogether an unworthy theme. Rather the reverse: it 
might be so treated as to work out a philosophical argument, and afford 
scope for thought as well as wit. With Dr. Doran, it seems to be but 
the peg whereon to hang the result of a vast amount of desultory read- 
ing, and a considerable share of that low grade of knowledge, vulgarly 
termed knowledge of the world. We faintly praise him therefore ; 
though we must confess that one chapter of his volume—containing 
about a score’ of pages, and headed “ Three Acts and an Epilogae”— 
soars above the level of the bulk of it, and is in fact a clever bit of writ- 
ing. It sketches the career of a certain Baron Thierry, commenced in 
the prison of Orleane, and ended in the epigastrium of a New Zealander. 
It seems to us however that this sketch (which, by the way, eavews 
strongly of a translation from some French writer, greatly the Doctor's 
superior) bas already appeared in print. You may perbaps have met 
with it ; and if so will recollect the description of the life led by the aris- 
tocratic victims to the phrenzy of the French Revolutionists, whilst in 
‘durance vile at Orleans, and how the beautcous Madame de Charry gave 
her band at cards to her cousin Fabien to play out for her, when sum- 
moned before the tribunal that ordered her off to execution. If the Doc- | 
tor’s book bad been limited to those twenty pages, in place of being spun | 
out to four hundred, we should have had a higher opinion of his abilities. 
Still, without much talent, or method, or closeness to its proposed sub- | 
ject, its gossip is entertaining enough. It should be noted also that, un- | 
like the generality of these rambling compilations, it improves on the | 
whole towards the close, though the bonne bouche above-mentioned is | 


one of the early chapters. 

Tue Poetry anp Mystery or Dreams. By Charles G, Leland. 
Philadelphia. E. H. Butler & Co.—A volume that may well be added 
to the curiosities of Literature, for its design is pleasant and its execution 
happy. Mr. Leland, an erudite scholar, has dug up from classical, me- | 
diwval, and even Oriental soil sundry rules for the interpretation of | 
dreams, or for Onciro-criticism, as be more learnedly calls it. The sub- 
jects then being given (alphabetically), as ‘ Animals’””—* Home”— | 
4 Pearls” —“ Rivers” —“ Spirits,” and so forth, the author applies to each, | 
in few words, the meaning formerly attached thereto, aud appends his | 
poetic quotations. The merit and the charm of the book consists in the | 
avoidance of hacknied pieces : the selection isa delightfal one, and contains 
not afew translations from the German, nicely done by Mr. Leland himself. 
We need scarcely remind you that the Germans have the same delight and 
the same success in grappling with the mysterious, that the French exhibit 
in their dissection of the passions.—One word more—however high you , 
may hold your head, and how honestly soever you may “ pooh, pooh !” all 
superstitions, we'll bet you a ducat that when you open “ the Poetry and | 
Mystery of Dreams” (if you chance to have had a dream yourself last 
night), you will forthwith seek for the interpretation thereof. | 


Tue Newcomes. By W. M. Thackeray. New York. Harpers.— | 
Somebody told us the other day, that the London Times had been “ pitch- | 
ing into” Thackeray ; and although we are not accustomed to regulate | 
our opinions by that, or any other journal, curiosity induced us to read | 
the article alluded to. We found it in the Times of the 29th ult.; and 


reprint if, for the benefit of our readers. Here it is in full. 





Hasirs anp Mev. 
of laborious trifling, 
dotical cyclopadiase, 








Of course we all know the Newcomes. We may not visit at Park- | 
lane or Bryanston or Fitzroy equares. We may have been too ate, a | 
summer or two since, to meet them at Baden. We should not bow nor | 
perhaps recognize them individually if we did meet. But they are peo- | 

le with whose habits and motives we are familiar—about whom we have 
* talked pleasantly for months—who have been more, perbaps, to each of 
us than many families of his or ber acquaintance. If we question our re- 
spective impressions, we may even find that to many intents we have 
looked upon these ** Newcomes” as real personages, as helping to people 
our world, to attract or repel us, and to point or adorn our moral specu- 
lations. r 

Artbur Pendennis, alias Mr. Thackeray, to whom we are indebted for 
their introduction, may reasonably pride himself on their hearty recep- 
tion. By the interest they have excited his own position is marked, and 
one of its incidents made sufficiently clear. It is plain that he can fashion 
a world like the real world, and characters the equivalent of those we 
meet in life, and can make them walk, talk, and do bis bidding—to what 
purpose we sball consider preseatly—but with an ease which we at once 
admit to be admirable, with a clear conception and a broad handling | 
which indicate the master. He has now proved to the satisfaction of all 
who are worth satisfying that be has creative vigour and singular dexte- 
rity ; and he is justly celebrated for the reason that he is so accom- 

lished. 

To specify bis peculiar talents we must consider the nature of his task. 
Time was when the novelist’s function was more single and simple, and 
the critic could distinguish it by as simple a pbrase. Of Richardson and 
Fielding Dr. Johnson could remark, that the one painted ‘ characters of 
nature,” and the other “characters of manners.” But this distinction 
no longer serves to identify Mr. Thackeray, nature having become so po- 
lished and manners so natural that their confusion precludes a clear elec- 
tion between them. Mr. Thackeray, like Richardson, paints society, but 
society no longer narrowed to the axis which lies between the poles of a 
Lovelace aud a Grandison. Society now-a-days is more large and com- 
plex, and includes a greater variety of elements, It is no longer exclu- 
sively fashionable, but political, religious, mercantile, professional, lite- 
rary, artistic, and with an outlying fringe of a Bohemian tendency which 
carries it to the verge of pure undisciplined nature. As these various 
circles combine and intersect, the ideas and sentiments derived from their 
different centres act and react upon each other. Our secial, like our 
solur system admits of remote influences which require an enlarged sur- 
vey ; the orbit of our Kews is deflected by a Duchesse d’Ivry, just as 
Uranus is found perturbing the satellites of Jupiter ; and the aggregate 
becomes a difficult study in proportion as it is vast and complicated. The 
old novel is no more adequate to present a picture of lite now-a-days 
than the old orrery to show us our planetary relations. If it be, as the 
poet sings, “ that the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the 
suns,” it bas become a larger function to comprehend, and a more elabo- 
rate work to note and register them. 

It is ut the same time less easy because they have so modified each 
other as to obliterate the broad distinctions of class and character. Sin- 
gle passions no longer predomivate ; simple virtues and simple vices are 
out of date. If nature, as we said, has corrected manners, there is also 
less rigidity in conventional forms. The real and artificial are becoming 
blended ; we are frauk and noble amid frivolities, and sincere notwith 
standing our partial pretences. Even * Vanity Fair” is traversed by its 
“shiniug ones,” though their wings are restrained under modern habili- 
ments. Thus the eye wanders in doubt and perplexity, while the band is 
puzzled how to portray. The differences are so fine as to be almost elu- 
sory ; the coufusion is so great that the inferior artist may well lay down 
his implements in despair, 

As complexity is the prominent feature of the scene, he who would 
paint it wust, at all events, spread forth an ample canvas ; and bis view 
must be panoramic, for cabinet pictures with a few simple figures would 
includesbut a part of the prospect of life. Such an one must forego the 
finish esseutial to a close inspection, and the dramatic interest which is 
compatible with a limited number of characters. He had better not 
seek, for be will surely miss the miniature perfection of such a picture, 
for example, as that of the family of Wakefield. He cannot compete iu 
unity und intensity with the interest which attaches to the fortanes of the 
Bhipwrecked mariuer Cast upon his own resources, and self-sustained upon 
the rocky shure of bis desolate isle. Another excellence be must forego 
is that minute analysis and constructive ingenuity of the Freuch school, 
of which M. Balzac was such @ great exemplar, and which consists in the 
dissection of a passion or relation, and the exhaustion of all its conse- 
quences, till the result is worked out and presented like a preparation of 
morbid auatomy. He must be content to make a sacrifice of points, of 





| red by his convenience ; but, if he bas reproduced and amplified these, 
| it was clearly not for want of other resources. 














construction, contrast, and all the close effects which are barely, indeed, 
consistent with his object ; and, if he attain this object at no greater cost, 
both he and his audience will bave reason to be satisfied, 

The question is, have they from this point of view occasion to be satis- 
fied with the panorama of Mr. Thackeray? Is it in its main incidents 
like nature? Does it preseut a fair and lifelike transcript of the surface 
of society? If these questions can be answered affirmatively—and we are 
inclined so to answer them, with certain reservations—then bas the writer 
accomplished a remarkable work. How rich must be the experience which 
could furnish its materials, and how wide the sweep of arm which could 
bring them together. In its power and ease we see his maturity; in its 
fulness the fruits of his previous exertions. He has availed himself, it is 
true, of his former conceptions with a liberty which was, perhaps measu- 


If, indeed, there is any 
one attribute of a fiction ia which the present work surpasses its prede- 
cessors, it is assuredly in the number and variety of its characters, in the 
fertility and even opulent prodigality of its invention. e 

To render Mr. Thackeray his due in this respect, we should bear in 
miod that his characters are not mere eccentricities, but the types and 
symbols of class varieties, though somewbat exaggerated by a sense of 
fun and humour. It is this which renders them available, like counters, 
to signify certain values—to be taken up, employed, or put aside at plea- 
sure. They are generalizations as well as portraits, and it is this dis- 
tinction which makes it remarkable that they should be coined with such 
profusion, for be it observed that they also bear indubitable marks of 
individuality, and a Gandish is no more to ve confounded with a Smee 
than Major Pendennis could be mistaken for Colonel Newcome. _ 

Examine Mr. Thackeray’s story, and how slight is its construction, yet 
how numerous are the characters which contribute to its dénofiment ! 
What a variety even of groups it winds through on its way. Commenc- 
ing in the Clapham vineyard, that Goshen of spiritual grace and worldly 
prosperity, among awakened clothiers and black footmen, tracts and 
seedcake,—what a contrast to this is afforded, for instance, by the Indian 
miscellany collected in Fitzroy square, the good Colone!, with his che- 
root, Sir Thomas De Boots, James Binnie, and the Mackenzies, down tothe 
spares ofRummun Lal and the fall of the cocoa tree! Miss Ethel, at the 
instigation of Lady Kew, carries it into the regions of pure fashion to 
be the sport of the Kews and the Farintoshes, the Dorkings and the Roos- 
ters. Now it advances a little by the help of Sir Brian Newcome’s wife 
and invalid children ; now it stagnates among the Rudges, Pennifers, and 
other lions of Mr. Newcome’s scientific soirées in Bryanston-square. 
They use it roughly and vehemently enough at Baden Baden, with the 
help of the Queen of Scots and her retinue of equivocabilities. But it 
gathers fresh strength in ranging the Roman studios and carrying its 
cross to the foot of Vesuvius, whence it returns to set Newcome borough 
in an uproar, to unseat Mr. Barnes, deprive him of his wife, and to marry 
poor Clive himself into the clutches of the “ Campaigner.’’ Concur- 
rently with these events, how many subordinates are affected by its course. 
Little Miss Honeyman, in ber Brighton apartments, the Gandishes, the 
Ridleys, the Sybarite incumbent of Lady Whittlesea’s chapel, the hot- 
coppered and hilarious “ orphan’ F. B., down to the songs in the Cave 
of Harmony and the Marsala in Sherrick’s cellars. Even now we have 
skipped over the Fren¢h group—including De Florac, Leonore, &c., and 
many scenes artistically contrasted, such as those at Grey Friars, of Clive 
in bis youth, and the Colonel on his dying bed. It is impossible at a 
glauce to do justice to its extraordinary variety. 

Per contra, we could note plenty of minor blemishes, but we don’t 
care to do so with any great emphasis. “ Rosey,” for instance,, is too 
like in conception to Mr. Dickens’s “ Dora.” The “ Campaigner’ is 
liable to an imputation of a similar character. Mr. Thackeray occasion- 
ally writes slovenly English. He provides what Commodore Trunnion, 
or some such celebrity, terms “‘ unnecessary gum” for the Household 
Brigade. His so-called hero is weak, and his heroine is worse. She 
has the further discredit to a heroine of being widely unpopular. 
But these abatements to Mr. Thackeray’s skill as a novelist we 
account as trivial, and they are nothing in comparison with his happier 
delineations. Lady Kew outweighs them all, especially in ber tourna- 
ments with Jack Belsize or the Queen of Scots. Kew and Honeyman are 
beyond praise ; and a page of Florac’s Euglish atones for all Mr. Thack- 
eray’s abuse of his mother tongue.. Last of all, the real hero of his story, 

olonel Newcome, is conceived and executed in a spirit that has never 
been excelled. He is a noble creation, worthy of any age, or of any re- 
putation, present or past. He never bores, or flags, or proses, and not- 
withstanding the evident care which Mr. Thackeray takes of him, we are 
solicitous for the great-hearted gentleman to the last ; and, when the last 
does come, and he is discovered in the robes of a poor brother of the Char- 
terhouse, we may say what Scott said of certain scenes in Clarissa Har- 
lowe, that *‘ few, jealous of manly equanimity, should read them for the 
first time in the presence of society.” Upon the creation of this charac- 
ter Mr. Thackeray may rest his fame. 

It would be affectation, after this, not to try bim as a writer of fiction 
by the very highest standard ; and, with this view, we have run over the 
catalogue of names from Fielding, “ the father of the English novel,” to 
Charles Dickens, its prodigal son. But, for the reasons we have men- 
tioned, the means of comparison fail. We could mark differences without 
number, but no distinction that we could insist on would indicate the at- 
tributes ofa genius which is original. We can only suggest the qualities 
it comprises by glancing as we bave done at the nature of its work. We 
have shown that we regard Mr. Thackeray as a star of superior magni- 
tude, and it only remains to note his chief and important defect, which is 
that he fails on the side of imagination. He is aiways restricted to the 
domain of pure facts, He has no dreams, no superstitions, no tentative as- 
pirations to the unseen. What he can see, hear, smell, touch, and taste he 
can describe, and even idealize, but he can go no further than the range 
of his five senses. His spiritual sense is either wanting or in abeyance, 
and the “ night side of nature” is entire night to him. 


He hears no voice we cannot hear, 
He sees no hand we cannot see, 
To beckon him away. 


Though his brillancy cannot for a moment be questioned, yet he moves 
on his orbit in a half eclipse. He has fancy, taste, humour, pathos, phi- 
losopby, but of one supreme faculty of genius he is destitute ; and this 
will exclude him from the highest place to which genius might raise 
him in the world’s estimation. But enough will still remain for a classi- 
cal renown. 

We make this admission of Mr. Thackeray’s powers as a novelist all 
the more freely and cordially that we have now to question his teaching. 
What is the moral which he strives to convey after taking up his parable 
to this generation? ‘ Vanity of vanities all is vanity,” is a text fitted 
for the inspired preacher who is to elevate our thoughts above mortality. 
It is well for him who can suggest a substitute, who has something to put 
in contrast with earthly good, to cry out continually against the foolish- 
ness of knowledge. the feebleness of power, and the frivolity of sensual 
or sentimental affections. But we should remember that Mr. Thackeray 
is not required to preach, and that he does not attempt it. It is some- 
thing altogether foreign to bis functiou; and in his position he is not en- 
titled to play at football with our confidence. He has nothing, as we 
said, to offer us in exchange. He mars and distorts our little world with- 
out directing us to any other. 

Happily, Mr. Tbackeray’s novels are of that rich and ripe flavour which 
commends itself to persous of age and experience. They are not crude 
enough for the youthful palate aud the free digestion, or they might 
deaden and repress some of our early aspirations. It may not be well, 
as it is, to insist so continually, so searchingly, and emphatically on the 
selfishness of our nature. If the colour aud gradations of the picture 
were correct they would cast too sombre a hue over the landscape of life ; 
we should doubt and suspect at every turn, and walk on in gloom and 
apprehension. But there is an antidote to the belief which we have else- 
where characterized as amounting merely to this—that “ nothing is new, 
nothing is true, and it don’t much sigaify ;” and that antidote is supplied 
by the moral nature of man—that moral nature which is thus calumni- 
ated. Motioned by this, man abhors the doctrine, and instinctively re- 
verts to a more geuerous creed, and if he fiads—as experience will finad— 
that the world aud some of its fashions are hollow, he knows that a cyni 
cal contempt for them is hollower still. Such contempt is at best but a 
self delusion, It cannot for a moment sustain itself under question and 
examination, It betrays its incoasistency—the inconsistency, for exam- 
ple, of Mr. Thackeray, who has taken more pains and written more care- 
ful books than almost any of his contemporaries to convince the world 
that human pains and human motives are worthless. 

It is only fair to Mr. Thackeray to account for this difference between 
himself and the more cautious and reflecting of hisreaders. His impressions 
appear to have been derived from that age whicb he himself calls “ the 
old fogeyfied times,” but of which the pretence and selfish worldliness 
were more than usually prominent. We wil! not evoke ghosts who have 
not the graces, to couple with the obloquy, of Meyerbeer’s nuns ; bat | 
there Was @ time, and that not long past, when the tone of society was | 
the disgrace of England. To the skirts of that society clung certain para- 











sites, especially of a literary class, who 
To them belonged the specious pretexts and affectations and the professe d 
creed that “no good could come out of Bloomsbury ;”’ and we suspect 
that Mr. Thackeray, following their trail, remarked the emptiness of the ir 
maxims and the tinsel of their fashions. He may have studied nature, 
even worldly nature, in an inferior school, and may not have been able 
to rid himeeif of his impressions, But is society etill what society was at 
that time ? Is it as false in its relations and as hollow beneath the sur- 
face? For our own part we gladly believe in an improvement of w hich 
Mr. Thackeray appears to be still unconscious. 

‘To take for illustration the social distinctions to which he refers 
with such continual scorn ; if social distinctions must exist, when were 
they less oppressive than now? Ags compared with the times we men- 
tioned, all ranks and all classes come under the control of public opi nion. 
Not only is there more decency, but there is also, or we greatly mistake, 
@ more immediate and independent appreciation of worth. We try the 
claims of all men by the best tesis in our power, and we sift, as far as we 
can, their various pretensions. Certain classes may possess an organi 
influence on public affairs, but exemption from the just judgment of their 
contemporaries is as rigorously denied to them as to the meanest of their 
fellow-citizens. Society now is more equitable ; it has wider plans and 
loftier objects, and it no longer deserves the censure of the satirist for 
setting such store on the outside show, and insisting too much upon petty 
distinctions. We are far enough from social and moral perfection, but 
we should be ashamed of belonging to this generation if they did not l eave 
the world somewhat better than they found it. 

To return to our commentary. Be the world as empty and as worth- 
lees as it may, there are two modes of reproving its errors and its vices. 
There is the spirit of Rasselas and the spirit of Candide. The philo- 
sopher and the fool may go through the world from Dan to Beersheba and 
agree that all is barren. But the fool only will make no suggestion for 
its culture, and will evince no preference for a better state of things. Mr, 
Thackeray is no fool, for he is a great humourist, and we only regret 
that he is not a great moralist also. If he views life in too gloomy a 
spirit, and sees all its objects, even lisping childhood and buoyant you th, 
tbrough aa atmosphere of regret and saddened experience, he ought not 
to be far from the lessons which follow. From one who had bimself 
fathomed the ‘‘ vanity of human wishes’? he may borrow the moral ap- 
propriate to his theme :— ° 

Pour forth his fervours for a healthful mind, 

Obedient passions and a will resigned ; 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 

For patience, sovereign o’er transmuted ill ; 

For faith, that, panting for a happier seat, 

Counts death kind Nature’s signe of retreat. 

These goods for man the laws of heaven ordain ; 

These goods He grants who grants the power to gain ; 
With these celestial Wisdom calms the mind 

And makes the happiness she cannot find. 


were pre-eminent as “ shams,”? 





We mainly gather from the critic’s opening remarks on the complex 
state of,society in these days that, in his opinion, every written social 
picture ought to be a panorama. Heaven forefend! but we shall not 
stop to argue the question with him. If it takes him so much space to 
show what varieties of character are embraced within the range of “ The 
Newcomes,” it wouid take us twenty times as much to show how many 
varieties are omitted.—The tribute to Thackeray’s powers, as displayed 
in this his latest work, is no more than Thackeray’s due, There are parts 
of it, especially those in which the noble-miaded old Colonel} is ushered 
down the dark pathway that leads him to the grave, which for exquisite 
pathus are unsurpassed—nay unequalled ia literature. Bat on this point 
also we deem it superfluous to dwell. 

From what this writer says about Thackeray's “ teaching,’ we dissent 
in toto. Indeed be might be told that he answers all his own subsequent 
complaints on that score, by his own remark: “ but we should remember 
that Mr. Thackeray is not required to preach.” Nevertheless we hold 
that be does preach, and the most practical of sermons. If any one of us 
can lay aside “ The Newcomes,” without a conviction that, if properly 
studied, it may impart a sound and deep lesson of morality—depend 
upon it, he or she is beyond any teaching through the medium of works 
of fiction. They greatly err, who picture Thackeray to themselves as a 
soured abuser of the world we livein. They who know him personally, 
and also they who have looked beneath the surface of his writings, wil 
bear witness to the geniality and gentleness of his spirit. You may ima- 
gine that the stern, uncompromising brow of Samuel Johnson, L.L.D., 
peers above you, when you thiuk of him. That’s a mistake; bring to 
your mind’s eye the loving and loveable aspect of “My Uncle Toby,” 
and you will be much nearer the mark. 

Most heartily do we wish that we could credit the suggestion of the 
critic, that Thackeray speaks of English society as it existed twenty 
years ago, and that it has improved during the interval elapsed. We 
should be delighted, we say, to put faith in the idea. Unfortunately, the 
proof is lackiug ; and alas! from the published annals of both public and 
private life, we might almost be tempted to infer the contrary. The 
Times’ critic is probably rejoicing in the factitious importance that his 
position gives him, or at least finds the social cup exceedingly pleasant 
to his lips. He doesn’t like to have its wholesomeness questioned. Per- 
haps also the managers of that property do not approve of their main- 
stay and suppoft—the city men—being shown up as Barnes Newcomes 
and the like. Without however speculating thereupon, we will venture 
to assert that no disparagement in the columns of the Times can prevent 
‘“The Newcomes” being heartily relished by all who have sufficient in- 
telligence to comprehend its drift, and sufficient independence to trust 
to their own impulses. ° 





Fine Arts. 


PuorocraPus.—There is an approach to dignity in the recent disco- 
veries resulting from Daguerre’s invention. The Daguerrotype itself, 
while its importance and advantage are conceded, has failed—in its 
general application— to support its claim to anything beyond mere me- 
chanical excellence. The Photograpb, however, demands attention from 
a different point of view, and advances reasonable and well-supported 
Claims to a recognition among the wsthetic features of the day. In this 
city, the Gallery of Mr. Brady—one of the earliest and certainly the 
most skilful. practitioner —affords the fullest opportunity of observing 
its peculiarities As he seems to have brought to its development a more 
refined sense of its requirements, and a more artistic perception of its 
possibilities, than any of his contemporaries, we afford his establishment 
the benefit of our columns. 

We do not indeed propose to detail the processes of Photography ; but 
remark, for the benefit of those who may not be familiar with the sub- 
ject, that the result, while effected by the agency of light, is produced 
upon paper or canvas, and that this becomes susceptible of embellishment 
by the hand of the artist. Herein is the essential difference between a 
Photograph and a Daguerreotype. The latter is instantaneous, irrevoca- 
ble, and mechanical ; the furmer embodies the same rapidity of produc- 
tion and general truthfuluess, while permitting the higher graces of artis- 
tic adornment, through the medium of water-colours. The taste, skill, 
and spirit, with whicb, at Mr. Brady’s establishment, mechanism is’ thus 
merged into art, should be specially noticed by visitors and amateurs, 

There are some few reasons why the success and general adoption of 
Photography will be fraught with felicitous results. The * Mob of Gen- 
tlemen,” who devote themselves to portrait painting as a calling, have, 
in not a fz instances, egregiously mistaken their function. The aggre- 
gate of bad portraits sent adrift from their studios is appalling. If, as 
there seems occasion to infer, a gradual exodus of these talented beings 
should take place, and the commercial, agricultural, and industrial in- 
terests receive back their prodigal sons, we apprehend that the gain of 
those respectable institutions will not tend to the detriment of Art. j 
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Again, the primary principle of the Photograph is trath. Fidelity in 
portraiture is frequently disagreeable ; but the general effect of severe 
and inexorable reality will be to superinduce a more decided adherence 
to that quality, on the part of artiste.— Apart from this consideration, the 
facility with which Photographs may be executed and their consequent 
moderation of price, seem to fit them for the fulfilment of what is becom- 
ing popular necessity. We should rather say that the necessity already 
exists. Are not the extent and style of the galleries devoted to furnish- 
ing sun-pictures in all branches significant of prosperity and importance ? 
That of Mr. Brady is, we believe, the largest and most complete, on this 
side of the Atlantic, and well merits the complimentary things said of it 
for many years. Besides the abstract interest which attaches to his 
brilliant display of Photographs and Daguerreotypes, they make up @ 
highly interesting collection of portraits, including those of the most 
distinguished of the American statesmen, literati, and men of profes- 
sional eminence. 

We must postpone to another opportunity what we have to say respect- 
ing the Ambrotype, the most recent and by far the most perfect of those 
processes, which are mechanical and chemical alone. By it, the human 
face is transferred to glass, with a combined power and delicacy hitherto 
anattained. This Ambrotype is as great an advance upon the original 
Daguerreotype, as is the skilfully hand-coloured Photograph upon nine- 
teen-twentieths of bedaubed portraits in oil. 





FRENCH CRITICISM OF ENGLISH PICTURES. 


Concluded from last week’s Albion. 


I regret that Mr. Millais, a man of very liberal mind, should give him- 
self up to reactionary painting. Why return to Perngino and forget 
that Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Titian have existed? Has painting 
made no progress since the fifteenth century, and must we admit that all 
the genius of the greatest masters bas served only to corrupt taste? 

Mr. Millais draws divinely and paints scientifically. His pictures, 
painted with truly British conscientiousness, no’ only reproduce the form 
and colour of flesh, but the texture of stuffs ; the tradesmen who sold the 
cloth would recognise the quality of his goods ; the sheep who furnished 
the wool would know the nature of his fleece. This merit would be but 
mediocre if the finish of the details destroyed the effect of the ensemble ; 
but Mr. Millais expresses sentiment as well as a pair of gaiters, and a 
passion as well asa coat-sleeve. The “ Order of Release” is a master- 

iece, in spite of the minute perfection of all its details. The pretty little 

phelia, drowning herself unsconciously, is full of grace and naiveté ; the 
landscape which surrounds her is full of melancholy feeling, although 
you can count the leaves of the trees. What are we to think of 
this? That Mr. Millais has a great deal of talent, since he touches and 
charms us while depriving himself of all the means which modern art has 
discovered.. We can only compare him to a man who has put on leaden 
soles to run a race in. Mr. Millais will go far, if he will consent to 
change his shoes. 

Mr. Collins belongs to the same school as his friend Mr. Millais. Like 
him, he carefully abstains from any excess of archaism ; but it not only 
against excess that he has to guard. He paints conscientiously and lov- 
ingly ; he studies nature faithfully and closely. His first works, erred by 
feeble composition ; his picture of “‘ Madame de Chantal,” without being 
irreproachable, denotes progress. The predominant qualities of Mr. Col- 
lins are austere simplicity in conception, care and remarkable talent in 
execution ; but his painting resembles ours so little that it requires an 
entire education to appreciate it. 

As to Mr. Dyce’s “ Virgin and Child,” it is too decided an imitation of 
Perugino. She is reading the Gospel by anticipation, in a book nicely 
printed in Gothic letters. She bas, like her son, a slightly Chinese phy- 
siognomy. The execution is far inferior to that of Raphael’s master. The 
shadews are dirty and clayey, and the body of the Divine Child is very 
much in want of a.sponge. 

Lawrence’s native country has sent us some fine portraits, amongst 
which we remark three, of very different character. 

The finest, if I am not mistaken, is the full length of the “ Provost of 





of composition, poor in effect and colouring. I would willingly agree 
with the English critics ; yet admirable is a strong word. 
Mr. Corbould not only aspires to the effects of which oil-painting be- 


dimensions of historical painting. Certainly, his “‘ Scene from the Pro- 
phéte” is a wonderful tour de force ; but what is the use of it? The ar- 
tists who take so much trouble to do with water what they could do 
easily with oil, resemble those romantic lovers whocome down the chim- 
ney when the door is wide open. 

Yes, but water-colour painting is a national style. 

When I see water-colours striving after colouring, and pretending to 
great effects, I fancy I meet a pretty young girl escaping from her con- 
vent disguised en mousquetaire. 

But the English have been in possession for many centuries of 

I fear that the watercolour painters are sacrificing their future fame to 
their present popularity. For, after all, water-colours, though they keep 
better than preserves, will not keep as long as oil-paintings. 

_ our fathers painted in water-colours; and we their descend- 
Obs a's! « 

All right! I do not discuss questions of patriotism, especially with the 
a Let us rather speak of Mr. Lewis. 
is chef-d’euvre, “ A Bey’s Harem,” was sold in London for 25,000 
francs. An equal sum was paid for the right of engraving it, total 50,000. 
; =_— it is difficult to carry the fetichism of water-colour painting any 
urther, 

Mr. Lewis spent several years at Cairo, and I strongly suspect him of 
being the Bey whose barem he bas painted. Many months were wanted 
to execute that large room of filagree work into which the sun penetrates 
through a lattice-work, and forms little lozenge shapes upon men and 
beasts ; Mr. Lewis worked daily at this strange occupation. After sketch. 
ing the composition, which is pretty, he passed on to the execution, which 
is mediocre, to the drawing, which is weak, to the colouring, which is 
criard. When he bad failed in a bit, he cut it neatly out, replaced the 
paper by some pate of English manufacture, and began over again. One 
day he found his picture broken in two. He sent it over to England, had 
the pieces carefully pasted together again, and continued his work. You 
see that the manufacture of English water-colour paintings is a compli- 
cated business ; but there is a good deal to be got at it. Mr. Hunt’s 
little drolleries, which border upon caricature, are sold for more than the 
pictures of M. Ingres, or M. Delacroix. 

Mr. Cattermole paints water colours which have no pretension to being 
called pictures. They are small scenes cleverly arranged, and executed 
with rare talent. I should find it difficult to choose between Mr. Catter- 
mole’s eleven compositions. In all there are the same qualities, and as 
to the defects, they are still to seek. The drawing is correct without 
affectation. Mr. Cattermole has greater breadth than most painters in 
this country. The scene of “ Brigands at Benvenuto’s” would, perhaps, 
deserve the preference, if Benvenuto had been a likeness. 

Some highwaymen have, in some of their nocturnal expeditions, met 
with a golden calf by Beavenuto Cellini. They want to know if the 
thing is genuine, and if they have not been sold; being in doubt, they 
consult the artist himself. The brigands have the physioguomy of their 
time and trade. Unfortunately, Mr.Cattermole has read neither Cellini’s 
Memoirs, nor M. Alexandre’s Dumas’s Ascanio. He has given the Flo- 
rentine artist the face and corpulence of a Gretna-green blacksmith. The 
picture would be worth much more if one saw in it the impudent vaga- 
bond, and bragging, fighting, gambling seeker of facile amours, the ele- 
gant and muscular adventurer, who was the real Benvenuto. 

Decidedly I prefer ‘Sir Biorn of the Sparkling Eyes.” Sir Biorn is 
an Englishman of the good old time. He gets drunk every evening, 
alone, in what is called Euglish fashion. The only company he can en- 
dure is that of his ancestors. He has their rusty coats of mail placed in 
a circle, and he drinks to their healths sans tringuer. The grandfather 
of Sir Biorn, or at least his armour, is already under the table. Two 
other steel ancestors are leaning against one another that they may not 
fall, and the scion of all this illustrious ferraci/e stares filially and stu- 
pidly at his relations. We shall finish our examination of English paint- 
ing with this sketch: pray confess that we could not do better. 

To sum up, the English school is the only one in the world which does 
not imitate ours, and has preserved a marked originality. 

It has more esprit than imagination, more science than talent, more 
minuteness than verve, better drawing than colouring; e//e cherche la 
petite béte, as they say in the studios of Paris. Its skill and manual dex- 
terity improve daily. 





Peterhead,” by Sir J. Watson Gordon. Setting aside a little uniformity 
in the plans, and monotony in the modéle, this picture is really a mas- 
terpiece. The face is real, living, thoroughly English; and it is not any 
given Englishmaa, it is the Provost of Peterhead, One may say 4 priori 
and without having seen the original, that the likeness is a ikon one, 

The picture of an old lady, by Mrs. W. Carpenter, without being as 
vigorously painted, is remarkable for its boldness and breadth. The old 
lady has a delicate and haughty, though gentle countenance ; it is aris- 
tocratic dignity rather than pride. She wears on her brow that look of 
thoughtful meditation which is the greatest ornament of oldage. The 
dress, which seems to belong to two centuries ago, the arrangement of 
the head-dress, the chaplet round the neck, all, even to the gloss of age 
which covers and softens the painting, are in harmony. If the catalogue 
had not told me otherwise, I should have fancied I was looking at the 

icture of the great Elizabeth, a year before her death, when her passions 
leotee died out, and the memory of Essex being effaced from her heart, 
she had no longer any thought but for great political schemes, the aus- 
tere duties of religion, and satisfaction at having governed so well. Let 
us remark in passing that the dramatic history of Mary Stuart is not even 
mentioned in the English Exhibition ; there is not a picture, not a water- 
colour ofit. The English follow Napoleon’s precept; they wash their 
dirty linen at home. 

Mr. Boxall has painted the portrait of a young lady with thoroughly 
feminine delicacy. Sheis as white as a drop of milk, and fresh as spring 
dew. Her naive face seems to take a long, startled look at the things 
of this world. 

Mr. Grant’s portraits are perfect, save a little affectation. Mr. Grant 
is the most direct heir to Lawrence’s qualities and defects, 

The English, who possess the art of creating landscapes in their parks 
and gardens, appear to me less clever in painting them. I will except 
Mr. Linnell, who is both an exact landscape painter and a warm colour- 
ist. “The Waggon bringing Trees from the Forest.’ and “ The Path 
through the Mountains,” will be especially noticed. I only regret that 
nature should appear so rugged and hairy in Mr. Linnell’s pictures. In 
that lies a little mannerism. 

Mr. Holland has painted water splendidly in his “ View of Rotterdam.” 
“ The Thames at Greenwich” isaremarkable work. Nothing but a little 
naturalness is wanting to this painting. -Mr. Creswick’s “* Showers” 
shows a little less talent and a little more truthfulness. “ The Poet's 
Ravine” of Mr. Redgrave is a pretty picture, a little monotonous, and 
fatiguing from the excess ofdetail. Mr. Gilbert’s landscape—well drawn, 
fresh, delicate, and in beautiful harmony—is too heavy, too glossy, and 
fatiguing. But Mr. Gilbert distinguishes himself from his countrymen by 
the truthfulness of his colouring. I fear that all English landscape paint- 
ers see nature through prejudiced eyes : one puts on pink glasses, another 
yellow ones ; almost.all us? microscopes. Gentlemen, leave your glasses, 
and open your eyes wide; that is how nature requires to be looked at. 

I can now pass without transition from oil to water-colour painting ; 
these two styles are less distinct in England than they are with us. More 
than one English picture has the paleness and faint grace of a water co- 
lour ; more than one water-colorr is as vigorous as a picture. Water- 
colour painting is a national art in England. There are two water-colour 
societies in London—the Old Water-Colour Society and the Vew Wa- 
ter-Colour Society, which exhibit brilliantly and sell dearly the works 
of their associates. This style of art, which we willingly leave to young 
ladies’ schools, is cultivated in England by artists of the first class. And 
our neighbours do wonders with their colours and clear water: they ob- 
tain effects which we have not even sought. 

Mr. Haag’s two paintings, ‘‘ Evening at Balmoral Castle” and “ Morn- 
ing in the Highlands,” in no way resemble the little water-colour drd- 
leries which are pasted in Albums, or offered with a bouquet to a grand- 
father on the occasion of his féte. They are two fine, good pictures, go- 
lidly drawn, warmly coloured, and owing nothing to the gloss of varnish 
or the layers of paiut. Allis honest and aboveboard ; water-colours do 
not admit of quackery. The effect of night is given almost as powerfully 
as in Mr. Knight’s “* Wreckers ;” the stag is as good as if drawn by Sir 
E. Landseer, the persons, as if by Mr. Mulready. I should say that wa- 
ter-colours have never been used more successfully, if I had not seen a 
few steps further on the ‘“ Dutch Ships’ of Mr. Dancan. That is what 
might be called a masterly water-colour, if two such words could go toge- 
ther in our language. Mr. Duncan has well deserved the reputation 
which he enjoys in England, and I regret that he has not sent a sufficient 
number of pictures to render his name popular amongst us. Mr. Jackson, 
another known name, only shines in the Exhibition by his absence. We 
are the losers, and so ishe. Mr. Burton shows us his “ Franconian Pil- 
gtims.” The English critics have thought this picture admirable in poiat 


Such as it is, it has an enormous money success throughout the United 
Kingdom. Its products are in request, it raises its prices, and cannot 
supply the demand. 

In England, painting is the highest degree of luxury to those who bny, 
and the highest degree of industry to those who paint. 


———_— 


BoMBARDMENT OF SveEABORG.—( From the Inculnerable Russe.)—A 
supplement to the above journal contains the following despatches from 
the commander of Sveaborg. They are dated 29th of July, (otherwise 
August 10). 

“The enemy’s fleet, consisting of 150 ships of the line, 120 mor- 
tar-boats, and 230 gun-boats, anchored at 9 and 11 A.M. and opened 
fire. They fired from 500 to 520 shots a minute, but with no effect. 

“2-40 after midnight-—The fire of the enemy has become so heavy that 
three mortar-boats have been shattered to pieces by the recoil, the crews 
of which were picked up by the boats of the ships of the line. The 
enemy bas already lost 10,000 shells, 

“5°55 A.M.—A shell has fallen upon a spirit shop, and the conflagration 
of twenty hogsheads of raki is the consequence. Nothing can exceed 
the enthusiasm of our brave soldiery, who burn for the hour of ven- 
geance. 

“ 815 A.M.—A rocket has just entered a chemist’s, and an explosion 
followed. The chemist’s unfortunately adjoiniog an oi! and pickle shop, 
the flames have spread. The conduct of our troops is excellent. 

“10:25 A.M.—A shell has burst in a barrel of tar, in close proximity toa 
powder magazine. The impending destruction was stayed by the heroic 
Bombadier Waghisownchinoff, who flung himself into the burning mass, 
and, at the cost of his life, and with incredible coolness, extinguished it. 
His ashes have been preserved, and, duly enshrined in an urn of platina, 
will be dedicated to St. Andrew. 

** 12:30 P.M.—The enemy has brought up all his boats, but thanks be 
to St. Nicholas, has done nothing of consequence. 

‘*] P.M.—A lucifer match manufactory caught fire, but the flames have 
been extinguished by a milkmaid (name not given). 

“2 P.M.—The enemy have withdrawn all their ships, mortar-boats, and 
gun-boats that have escaped. 

“ All our batteries are consolidated in their foundations by the thunder 
of the enemy. 

* Casualties.—One Cossack missing.” — Punch. 





Tue First Sincer Gorne—But Nor Gone.—Grisi gave us the grati- 
fication of singing during the past season at the Italian Opera, because 
happily her villa at Fiorence was not completely ready for her—the 
Glazier having omitted to glaze the windows, or the painter having for- 
gotten to paint the doors. Happily for the Parisians the same neglect 
still prevails among the tradesmen of the Prima donna, for she is an- 
nounced to sing in Paris during the ensuing winter, in consequence, no 
doubt, of the Upholsterer having failed to put up the curtains according 
to contract, and having thus left her free to appear before the curtain 
again. We daresay the tradesmen of Grisi will know how to accommo- 
date their future movements to the taste of the public ; and if the Queen 
of Song is required next year at Covent Garden, nothing will be easier 
than for the Ironmonger to forget to send home the scraper, or the Bell- 
hanger to omit to hang the street-door bell. 

_ Of course it would be unreasonable to expect a public favourite to re- 
tire until everything is made perfectly comfortable for her reception, and 
it is even possible that if she should have finally taken leave, and the pipe 
of the cistern should burst, or the rain should come in at a loose slate in 
the roof, she might be induced to re-appear for a few nights during the 
completion of the necessary repairs. The only thing to be apprehended 
is the possibility that the lady herself may get a little damaged in her 
vocal machinery, and that before her villa is in every respect ready for 
her, the public may begin to feel that it is time to say Farewell! ‘The 
time has not yet approached, but we recommend the still attractive fa- 
vourite to keep her tradesmen up to the mark, if she wishes to have her 
villa in perfect order for her reception, when it is really time for her to 
take possession.— Punch. , 





Mecuanics at Kyowstey.—A very pleasant mingling of the humbler 
orders of society with the more exalted took place on Saturday last 
when the fine old mansion and park of the Earl of Derby at Knowsley 
were thrown open to the members of the mechanical institutions con- 
nected with the Institutional Association of Lancashire and Cheshire. 





About five thousand persons from the chief towns of those two counties 
were present. Lord Derby was himself absent in Scotland; but Lord 


lieved itself to be sole possessor, but he almost gives his water-colours the | 
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Stanley was “at home,” and made a genial and well-felt speech, in which 
he addressed his hearers as “ Ladies and Gentlemen,—Good neighbours 
all.”’ He said be never walked out in the park without wishing for a few 
more happy faces to enliven the scene. Referring to the subject of edu- 
cation, and premising that self instruction is better than any amount of 
government tuition, his lordship remarked :— 

“In this association, I suppose you don’t want telling, there are 70, in- 
stitutions, and more than 16,000 members, while your libraries and read- 
ing-rooms contain in the aggregate about 250,000 volumes. Of this asso- 
ciation, as I understand it, one of the leading features is, mutual assist- 
ance among a large number of unconnected institutions, the securing of 
a bond of union between them, of a common ceutre to which all their 
members may look ; so that local difficulties may be more easily got 
over, local quarrels or differences as to management decided in an ami- 
cable way, and the special experience of each institution made available 
for the common benefit of all. The other leading feature is the establish- 
ment of itinerating libraries, or collections of books, circulating gratui- 
tously from village to village, in rural djstricts which are not populous 
enough to maintain libraries for themselves. That is still®almost a no- 
velty in England. It is now for the first time being tried in other ¢oun- 
tries; but here the system has been (though but on a limited scale) in 
operation for three years. It has met with signal and remarkable suc- 
cess ; and I am bound to affirm, and glad to have an opportunity of doing 
so, that, as a means of diffusing knowledge, it deserves more general no- 
tice than it has yet received.” 

After thanking the visitors in his own and his father’s name, for “ the 
compliment of the visit,”’ and for “the courtesy and good humour” mani- 
fested by ail, Lord Stanley retired amidst vehement applause. Three 
cheers were then given for Lord Derby, three for the Countess of Derby, 
and three for Lord Stanley ; and the excursionists dispersed themselves 
about the grounds.—London paper, August 25, 








EnGianD Honouring THE Natives oF Jnpts.—The Spectator chal- 
lenges an omission of the London press, in not having noted, with the em- 
phasis due to its importance, an event that has been cursorily stated in 
the summary of news from India—the appointment of Prono Conomar 
Tagore to a seat on the bench of the Sudder Adawlut of Bengal, or Com- 
pany’s Supreme Court at Calcutta. The remark is just. The appoint- 
ment has received comparatively !ittle notice in London, but it is far too 
remarkable to have escaped notice in India itself. No post of such rank 
has ever been conferred upona native before. “ Hitherto,’’ remarks the 
Bombay Times, * it has been deemed a great matter to appoint them 
Moonsiffs and Sudder Ameens; now all rule has been broken through, 
and a high-caste Hindoo sits on the Bench of the Company’s Supreme 
Court at Calcutta, and is entitled to take precedence of all officers under 
the rank of Major-General, and civilians of a corresponding degree of dig- 
nity.’ “ We have before,” says the Spectator, “ noticed the admission 
of Dr. Chuckerbutty to medical rank. The new appointment of a native 
to the Supreme Judicial Bench has been mentioned as marking a new 
era in the history of British India: it rather shows a disposition to fulfil 
the promises made at the last settlement of the official organisation of 
India; and certainly it will go far to give the natives social rank, with 
the best encouragement for that self-cultivation in which they have spon- 
taneously made so much progress.” 





Actresses RaisepD BY MarrtaGe.—The first person among “ the gen- 
try” who chose a wife from the stage was Martin Folkes, the antiquary, 
a man of fortune, who, about 1783, married Lucretia Bradshaw, the re- 
presentative of Farquhar’s heroines. The next actress whose husband 
moved in an elevated rank was Anastasia Robinson, the singer. The 
great Lord Peterborough, the hero of the Spanish war—ihe friend of Pope 
and Swift—publicly acknowledged Anastasia as his countess in 1735, 
About the middle of the 18th century, Lavinia Bestwick, the original 
* Polly Peachum,”’ became Duchess of Bolton. The next on record was 
Miss Linley’s marriage to Sheridan ; and before the 18th century closed, 
Elizabeth Farren, a perfect gentlewoman, became countsss of the proud- 
est Earl in England, the representative of the illustrious Stanleys. She 
was Lord Derby’s second wife, and mother of the present Countess of Wil- 
ton. In 1807 the beautiful Miss Searle was married to Mr. Robert Heath- 
cote. brother of Sir Gilbert Heathcote, Bart.; and in the same year, Lou- 
isa Brunton to the late Earl of Craven. Her son is now Hari Craven! 
Mary Catharine Bolton’s “ Polly Peachum’’ captivated Lord Thurlow. 
She was married to his lordship in 1813. In more recent times the most 
fascinating of our actresses, Miss O’Neill, wedded Sir William Wrexham 
Becher, Bart.; Miss Foote, the Earl of Harrington ; Miss Stephens, the 
Earl of Essex ; and Miss Mellon, then Mrs. Coutts, the Dake of St, Albans. 





Turek GAaLLant Sons.—Lieut. Gen. the Hon. H. E. Butler is about to 
erect a handsome mural tabletin Thomastown Church, county Kilkenny, 
to the memory of his three gallant sons, Capt. H. T. Butler (55th Regt.) 
and D. A. A. G., who was killed at Inkermann ; Capt. C. G. Butler (86th 
Regt.), who served in Scinde, and who died of fever at Bombay in De- 
cember last; and to Capt. J. A. Butler, of the Ceylon Rifles, killed at 
Silistria, whose intrepid daring in the successful defence of that fortress 
has been the theme of universal admiration. The tablet, just completed, 
by Gaffin, the sculptor, of the Quadraat, consists of slab of black marble, 
baving a scroll of white marble, on which are inscribed the names and 
services of the sons of the gallant General. The whole is sarmounted by 
military trophies, in which the swords of the three brothers are conspi- 
cuous objects. Within a laurel wreath are the names of the several 
places at which the gallant officers had distinguished themselves—namely, 
China, Alma, Inkermann, Scinde, Kaffirland, aud Silisiria. In the inscrip- 
tion to the young volunteer at Silistria honourable mention is made of 
* his gallant friend and brother officer,”’ Major Nasmyth. 





A New EnGuisa Mitirary Hospitan.—We have great satisfaction in 
being enabled to state that a great Military Hospital, on a scale befitting 
our Army establishment, is about to be built on the banks of the South- 
hampton Water. In the beginning of this summer the Government de- 
termined on taking this step, and then at once entered into negotiations 
for the purchase of a site. These have recently been brought to a suc- 
cessful termination ; and the nation is now possessed of about sixty acres 
of land close by the beautiful domain of Lord Hardwick, at the entrance 
of the Southampton Water. The situation is in every point of view most 
favourable, and is within easy water distance of Portsmouth.— Morning 
Post. 

MottTen Leap; Sranp From Unper.—At Fawceett’s foundry, Liver- 
pool, one of the engineers has made an important discovery in the con- 
struction of a shell, and the Admiralty and the War-ollice are delighted 
with the improvement. The shell is cast very thin, and lined inside in 
a way (which is a secret) to resist the influence of molten iron, With 
molten iron the shell is to be filled, and, while in a fluid state, fired. 
Each shell will contain 50 Ib. of iron in a state of fusion ; aud, where the 
shells falls, destruction extends around, if ou damp ground no man.can 
live within fifty yards of it. The filling of each shell will take tweaty- 
five minutes, and there will be no difficulty, in ship or treaches, ia pre- 
paring the molten metal. In ancient times forts were defended by pour- 
ing molten lead on the besiegers; now, we shall project the molten 
metal upon the besieged. 

Lise. ON THE Basut-Bazovxs.—Full inquiries have been made by a 
regular commission deputed by Lord Stratford and General Simpson to 
look into the alleged atrocities of General Beatson’s Bashi-bazouks at 
their encampment on the Dardanelles. The whole thing turns out to be 
a gross exaggeration ; the chief offences of the men being thefts of grapes 
and quarrels with the Greek and Armenian hucksters of the place. A 
correspondent of the Daily ews, writing from the camp, speaks highly 
of the “ good order and tractability”’ of the corps, aud their military qua- 
lities. 

Tie RaILWAY THROUGH THE SimproN.—The plans for the passage of the 
Simplon for the railway to Turia and Milan, by the valley of the Rhone, 
are now terminated, The superintending engineers consider that no dif- 
ficulties exist that have not been previously overcome on other lines. 
The line of tunnel, which is considered preferable, would be about 24 
miles long ; its elevation above the level of the sea is about 4,200 feet, 
the maximum for the inclines from 3 to 4 feet in the 100, but it is hoped 
that a reduction to 24 feet in the 100 may be obtained. 











Tze Boc tuat wovtp A-MoviNG Go.—On Wednesday morning, the 
22ad ult., a portion of bog, the property of Lord Norbury, at Clonkelly, 
once more took it into its head to move after a lapse of severity years. 
From the great quantity of rain that had fallen the bog began to float, 
and the water not having any vent, lifted the bog completely. When the 
water burst, it floated away from three to four acres to a distance of forty 
or fifty yards, aud carrying on its surface and submerging the bog on its 
way, besides doing considerable damage to property. 





Serveo Hm Perrectty Ricut.—A curious accident occurred the 
other day to Chevalier d’Azeglio at the baths of Pesio. It seems that 
M. d’Azeglio to amuse the visitors at the baths, caused the lights of the 
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ich they were assembled to be suddenly extinguished ; and at 
ap te digennde 4 boy, mounted on stilts, covered with a long sheet, 
and carrying in his hand a vessel containing spirits of wine, ia a flame, 
gtalked solemnly in. The ladies fled in dismay, and in the confusion 
thus caused the pretended ghost was brushed against, and he nearly fell. 
In staggering the vase was jerked from his hand, and all its flaming 
contents were cast in the face of M.d’Azeglio, burniag him sadly. 





Novet PRevENTIVE aGarnst BurGiars.—In consequence of the very 
numerous robberies of jewellers in the city, the trade are adopting the 
following suggestion :—A panel is cut out in the middle shutter of the 
shop, in which is inserted a piece of plate glass, secured by iron bars in- 
side. In the centre of the shop is a large iron safe in a frame on rollers, 
surrounded by gas, in which is placed the contents of the shop, the key- 
hole facing the window, so that anybody passing can look in and see 
what is going on, and if the gas is out or the window darkened, the police 
are aware that something is wrong.—London paper. 


A Ptacue or Locvsts.—The whole of the district of Ponalba (Pied- 
mont) has been suddenly invaded by locusts, which, besides committing 
their usual ravages, have poisoned the water of the springs and cisterns, 
where millions of them have drowned. The water has become so delete- 
rious that sixty-three persons have already died from the effects of it. 
The people, struck with terror at this calamitous invasion, are leaving 
the district by hundreds. 

Loss or a DistincursHED Russtan Orricer.—The General Read whose 
death at the Tchernaya, is reported was a very distinguished officer, and 
@ year ago was di:charging the duties of Imperial Lieutenant of the 
Caucasian provinces, in the absenee of Prince Worovzoff, and before Gen- 
eral Muravieff had been nominated bis successor. The father of General 
Read, born at Montrose, was a civil engineer, who entered the service of 
the Emperor Alexander in early life, and settled in Russia, where his son, 
afterwards General Read, was born. 








OrriciaL Ixcusation.—Mr. Moneell bas confessed that Government has 
had Mr. Basbley Lritten’s improved shells nine months under considera- 
tion. The presumption might be that the shells were empty, since Go- 
veroment has been sitting on them so long without batching anything, if 
we were uot satisfied with the fullness of the shells, and equally convinced 
of the Government’s emptiness.—Punch. 





— Cyess. 


T? NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A Retired Clergyman, restored 
to health in a few days, after many years of great nervous suffering, is suxious to make nL 
the means of cure, Will send /ree the prescription used. Direct the Rev. JOHN M. DAGNALL, 
No. 59 Fulton-street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





R PRESERVING Fruits, Peaches, Tomatoes, Vegetables, 
F &e.—The unequalied demand for Ludlow’s Patent Self-séaling Cans is 
conclusive evidence of their efficacy and convenience, being the only kind that do not require 
soldering or wax. Process of putting up is so simple that every one can onderstand. Parties 
have only to examine to approve. Manufactured and sold by TAYLOR & HODGETT’S, No. 60 
Beekman Street. ‘ 





XTRA CHOICE OLD PORT WINE.—Bottiled in Oporto tn 1848. 
Two grades. Rich and Dry. An article wer met within this country. In original 
cases $12 00.—Also, STILTON and CHEDDER CHEESE, arrived @ Nashville. 
On Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Wine Merchant, 
7 William Street, New York. 


FARMs FOR SALE IN CANADA.-A List may be procured by 
wee. Gye \ J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantfor4, C. W. 








FINE GROCERIES. 


THOMAS HOPE & CO., 
NO. 132 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACE, 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 
Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 
H‘v. CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, inclading Fine Old Brandies, Rare Old Wines, ail the most approved 

brands of Champagne, including taeir own MAX SUTAINE. All the different varieties of Cla- 
ret aud Hock Wines. 

The Finest Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. 

The Choicest Brands of Segars. 

All the different kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, &c 

A General Assortment of Provisions, including their Celebrated BuRLINGTON Hams, Westpha- 
lia Hams, Beef Tongues, &c. f 

GOSHEN BUTTER received fresh every morning from the most approved Dairies. All of 
which they deliver free of charge to all parts of both of the above places and al) the neighbour- 
ing country adjacent thereto. 





HUNGARIAN WINES. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A. 
JALICS &CO., Pesth, Hungary, have in Store and in Bond « Large Stock of Superior Red 
and White Table and Dessert Wines, the former ranging from $3 50 to $8 50; the latter (inc!ud- 
ing Imperial Tokai, Rusati, Menesi, &c.) at from $10 to $0 i” dozen—all of which they warrant 
to be pure and unadulterated, FREUND, LENT, & GRUSSINGER, 
No. 102 Fulton Street. 








SAINT PERAY CHAMPAGNE. 


When to any saint I pray, Though, till then, I had not heard 
It srall be to Saint Peray, Aught about bim, ere a third 
He alone of all the brood, Of « litre passed my lips — 
Ever did me any good. All saints else were in eclipse— 
Many I have found that are von ie qontocet™ eites 

U i Y n such ito mine, 
ee That metheaght auth bliss as I did 


’Twas in Provence, near Vaucluse Poet never drew from wine. _ 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 250. 
White. Black. 
1. Rtob6 | P tks R. 
2. B to Kt 3 checkmate. 





To Corresronvents.— IV. L. F. (Brooklyn). We print your four-move 
Problem above. There are some errors in your description of the other posi- 
tion. Why don’t you use diagrams? That course would prevent, at least, 
more than one piece being put on the same square—G. T. Rather too simple— 
try once more, and throw a little more work in. ; 





FEVER AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS.—Read the testimony o 
Hon. R_B. Voreman of the Astor House, in favour of DESHLER’S FEVER AND 
AGUE PILLS. 

Astor Hovsg, Dec. 15, 1854. 

Cuas. D. Desaiter, Esq.—Dear Sir: I will not claim the $500 you agreed to give meif 
your medicine did netcure me, being sufficiently remanerated by 4 perfect recovery. I was 
troubled tor several months with jaundice, bilious fever, and fever and ague. Your Pilis per- 
formed a perfect cure by their use throngh a single course. They were recommended to me by 
a friend, towhom I fee) greatly obliged. I shall recommend them with perfect confidence in 


all cases of a similar character.—Truly yours, 
R. B. COLEMAN. 
Read aleo what Physicians say : 


We have used Desher’s Pills, in hundreds of cases of fever and ague, and havenever knowna 

person to have a second chill after commencing with them. 
WM. A. NEWELL, M.D., Allentown, N. J. 
- A. D. NEWELL, M. D., New Brunswick, N. J, 

Pa , Note from the Hon, Theodore Frelinghuysen: 

From the professional! character and reputation of Drs. Newell, above named, and the esteem 

which these gentlemen, with Mr, Deshler, are held in this State, I take pleasure in stating 
that any representations made by them are worthy of public confider ce. 

New Brunswick, N.J., Jan. 24, 1854. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN, 

Sold by BOYD & PAUL, No. 149 Chambers street; C, V, CLICKENER & CO., No, 81 
Barclay street; CU. H. RING, corner John street and Broadway; F. V. RUSHTON, Astor 
House and corner Cana! street and Broadway ; and F.C. WELLS & CO., No. 115 Franklin 
street New York. by GILBERT WENTZ & CO, and DYOTT & SONS, Philadelphia, Penn, 
A. A. SOLOMONS & CO., Savannah, Ga.; WRIGHT & CO., N. Orleans and KE. N. SLO- 
deal Cincinnati,O, Also atthe Wholesale and Retail Depot, by C. D. DESHLER, No. 341 

roadway, ° 





PHE COPARTNERSHIP hitherto e 
scribers under the name and firm of INGRAM & 
taal consent The outstanding affairs of the firm will b 

is alone authorized to use the name of the firm in liquid 
JOSEPH A. INGRAM, 


Witness: H K. FULLER. GEORGE NEGUS 
he undersigned will continne the MERCHANT TAILORING CLOTHIN JSsI- 
NESS at the old stand, No. 64 Chatham Sweet, on his own peta and CLOTHING BUSI 


GEORGE NEGUS. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOLS. 


ROF. HOWS is prepared to resume his Private I 
. , bs nstruction in 
Klocution and Oratory, with Single Pupils or © i . 
Cottage Pince, 3d door from Bleecker fa . . sassee at his residence, No. & 

can arnies Circles attended at their own Houses. 

Mr. HOW will continue his usual Courses of Shakspearian Read in PRI 
VATE CIRCLES, during the Winter months, far which e 1 eadings in FRI- 

New York, September 1, 1*55. arly app ication is respecttully desired. 





xisting between the Sub- 
NEG Us “is this day di-so'ved by ma- 
be adjas'ed by GEVRGE NEGUS, who 
ation thereof.— New York, Sept. 1, 1855. 


























MARRIED ENGLISH LADY, WHO HAS HAD RIGHT YEARS’ > 

as Pri: cipal of an Establishment for the Education of Young Ladies, ™ AS ih ra en 
to a more Southern Climate, and would be glad to meet with a suitable er gagement, or to open 
an Educational Ksiablishment in any rising City or ‘Town in the Southern states Communica- 
tions are requested from, and Testimonials will be forwarded to, parties interested in the forma- 








y toa of a Select Schvol in their neignbourhood. Address, 
H 


- G., Box 252, Post-Office, London, Canada West. 


FRENCH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


H PEUGNET HAVING CLOSED HIS BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, IN 
ih e - which I have been a Professor for the last three years, I beg to inform my fr iends and 
my sy lic that I shall reopen an iustitute of a timilar character on the 12th of September next 
Pr ¢ large house. _No. 48 East Twenty-fourth Street, between Fourth and Lexington avenues. 
Pt} cacnaaay containing tull particulars, references aud a letter {rom H. Pengnet, to be nad b 

ressing as above. ELIE CHARLIER, 











Rs. BODSTEIN, (Late Julia Northall.) will continue to give 
for th Bstruction in Singing, at her residence, No. 200 sleecker Street, commencing ugain 
@ Season on Monday, September 10:h. For Terms, &c., apply at the house, 





RS. GIBSON will Re-open 
Young Ladies, at No. 38 Union pon her Da 





y and Boarding School for 


Square, 4h Aveune, on Tuursday, Sept. 13th. 











RS. MEARS’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING } 
< ‘ ~ ait NG AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
pn Ra (32 and 30 West 15th street, below Fifth avenue) re-opens on Thursday, 
ts. Meare will be at home to receive 


trom Monday. Sept mber 3d. parents and guardians who wish to confer with her, 


} Potent for the worst complaint. 


| In the witching time of thirst— 


Hard by the Rhone, I found a saint 
Gifted by a wondrous juice, Rest he gave me, and refiection— 
Chastened hopes, calm retrospection— 
Sof:ened images of sorrow, 

Bright forebodings for the morrow— 
Charity for what is past— 
Faith in something good at last. 


’Twas at Avignon that firet— 


} To my brain the knowledge came 
j Of this blessed Catholic’s name ; 
Forty miles of dust that day 

Made me welcome Saint Peray. 
This Wine, so happily panegyrized by the poet, (T. W. Parsons) is one of the best growths of 
the Rhone, and is characterised by its delicacy and sprightliness, and a flavour that partakes of 
the odour of the violet and raspberry. It is an excellent light dinner wine, and preferred by 


many to Champagne. 
Imported and for Sale by THOMAS McMULLEN, 44 Beaver St., N. Y. 








REDEMPTION OF LANDS SOLD FOR TAXES. 


‘TATE OF NEW YORK, COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE, ALBANY, MARCH 20, 1855.— 
» Notice is hereby given, pursuant to section 76, of title 3, of article 3, of chapter 13, ot the 
first part of the Revised Statutes, as amended by chapter 183 of the laws of 1850, that unless the 
land sold for taxes ac the General Tax Sale at the Capitol in the city of Albany, in the month of 
November, 1853, sha'l be redeemed by the payment into the Treasury of the State, on or before 
the TWENTY-FIFTH day of NOVE» BER next, afier the date hereof, of the amount for which 
each parcel of said lands was sold, and the interest thereon, at the rate of ten per centum per an- 
num, from tne date of the sale to the date of the payment, tae lauds so sold and remaining unre- 
deemed, will be conveyed to the purchasers thereof. 

Each publisher of a public Newspaper in this State is bereby requested immediately to publish 
this notice in such Newspaper at least once a week, for six weeks successively, provided he is 





willing to publish the same for the fees sllowed by law (being $3 $8), which wi.l be paid on pre- 
senting the usual affidavit of publication at this office JAS. M. COOK, Comptroller. 
LADIBS, 
*S § 
K P 
Cc ° 
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Ie now a ‘‘ Household Word’? in the United States. 
ROBERT LOGAN & CO., 
No. 51 Dey Street, New York. 





ELIGIBLE INVESTMENT. 
TO AGRICULTURISTS AND SPORTSMEN. 
T° BE SOLD OR LEASED—THE ‘PARK FARM,” CONTAINING BETWEEN 250 
and 300 Acres of Rich Arable, Meadow. Pasture Land, and Orcharding of about ‘(000 
CHOICE APPLE TREES, averaging 12 years old, and in fine bearing ; with elegant Groves in- 
tersperted thronghout the estate. It is the most E: elish like and beautiful property between 
Sandwich and Quebec and is situate close to the RIVER DETROIT, about 144 mile below 
Windsor, where the Western Terminus (or Depot) of the Great Western Railway is. The coun- 
try abounds with GAME, such as Deer, Wild Turkey, Partridge, Quail, Wild Duck of all sorts, 
oodcock snd Ssipe ; and the Sportsman can reach some of the finest GROUSE SHOOTING 
Lands of the United States within 6 hours. Grouse are occasionally found on the property itself. 
To a private gentleman, or agriculturist, or breeder of Stock, the *‘ Park Farm’’ offers peculiar 
advantages ; to the speculator it would tura out to be very profitable. because it could be laid 
out and sold in LOTS FOR VILLAS, with such proportion of land to each as may be deemed 
necessury, every field upon it teing, as it were, a pleasure ground, and park-like in appearance. 
The House and Farm Buildings, (the laiter ot which are not in very good repair), sce situated 
about the centre of the property. Price, £6,000, cash down ; or £6 500, half down and the other 
half to remain on mortgage, at 6 @ cent., for any reasonable length of time to suit a purchaser. 
If Leased, the Term will not be less or more than 7 years, and the reut will be £125, or $500 00. 
It has cost the Proprietor fall £9000 currency, or $36,000. 

ALSO TO BE SOLD, a Large and Valuable FRONTAGE onthe RIVER DETROIT, con- 
taining more than ONE THOUSAND FERT, and on the best part of the whole River for Dock - 
age Wharfage, and commercial purposes. It is 144 mile below Windsor, and immediately oppo- 
site to Springwells, in Michigan, where the Te: minus of the Southern Railroad is expected wo be 
fixed. erms of payment will be easy. 

By the Statute Laws of Canada, Foreigners can now own, buy, sell, part with (by will or 
otherwise) Real Estate there just as British subjects can. 

Apply to Col. JOHN PRINCE, The Park Farm, near Sandwich, C. W. 














THE GREAT 
PIANO, MELODEON AND MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT 
Of HORACE WATERS, No. 333 Broadway, New York. 

HE LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF PIANOS, MELODEONS, MUSICAL INSTRU- 
ments and Musical Merchan.ise of all kiads in the United States. Pianos from Ten differ- 
ent manufactories, comprising those of every variety of style, from the plain, neat and substan- 
tial 6 L 2 octaves in walnut or rosewood cases, trom 150 to $200, to those of most elegant finish 
up to one thousand doliars. No house in the Union can compete with the above in the number, 
Me > Fyn celebri y of its instruments, nor in the extremely low prices at which they are sold. 

HORACE WATERS’ Modern Improved Pianos, with or without Iron Frames, possessing in 
their improvements of over string and of action, a length of +cale, power and compass of tone 
a to tne Grand Piano united with the veauty and durability of structure of the Square Piano. 
They are justly pronounced by the Pre«s and by the fi st musical masters to be equal to those of 
any other manufacturer. They are built of the best and most thoroughly seasoned material and 
are guaranteed to stand the action of every climate. This House has the Sole Agency of T. 
GILBERT & CO.’S celebrated Premium Pianos, with or without the Zolian. HALLETT & 
al WOODWARD & BROWN’S, and JACOB CHICKERINGS, and other Boston 

ianos. 

Each instrument guaranteed to give satisfaction or purchase money returned. 

Second Hand Piauosof all qualities at great bargains constantly in store, prices from $30 to $140. 

SOLE AGENUY OF 8. D. & W. H. SMITH’S Melodeons (tuned the equal temperament), 
to which was recently awarded the First Premium at the National Fair, Washington, D. U. 
Prices from $45 to $150. Double bank Melodeons, $200 

HORACE WATERsS’S Melodeons. A superior instrument in tone, touch and durability of 
make. (Tumed equal the temperament.) Melodeons of ail the styles and makes. 

MARTIN'S Guitars, Brown's Harps, Flutinas, Violins, and musical instruments of all kinds. 
2 large discount to schools, churches and clergymen. The trade supplied on the most liberal 

erms. 

MUSIC.—One of the largest and best selected catalogues of music now published, comprising 
many of the choice and most popular airs of the day ; among them are found the universally po- 
pular productions of Thomas Baker. 

Music sent by mail to all parts of the country, post paid. Particular and personal attention 
paid to all orders received by mail. Satisfaction guaranteed in every instance. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & Co., 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 











DELLUc & CO.—French Apothecaries and Chemists, Importers 
and Manufacturers of fine Uhemicals, Drugs Perfumery and Toilet Goods, from t e best 
London and Paris Houses, and of first quality only. 
Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue, 


ARTHUR KENDALL, WINE MERCHANT, 


OULD call the attention of connoisseurs of Wine, &c., to the following articles, which are 
ofa quality rarely met with in this market. — 
on tun anes OLD FORT WINE, bottled in Oporto in the year 1848. Original cases of 
en, . 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADE DRY SHERRY, $10 per case, 
DUFF GORDON’S RICH GOULD SHERRY, $12 per case. 








= = 
THE HENRY CLAY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL, $200,000. 
OFFICE, No. 66 WALL STREET. 
Insures Dulidings. Merehandise, Vessels in Port and their Cargoes, Household Farnitare, 
and Personal Property generally against Loss or Damage by Fire. 

DIRECTORS. 
Elias G. Drake. A. W. King, William Hagerdorn. Henry Hart. 
David M. Reese. Nathaniel Sawyer. Daniel Richards. William West. 
Robert Me Cleilan, Alb. W. Robinson. Alex. MecConochie. William G. Lyon. 

John Castree, John T. Conover. 
ROBT. DUMONT, Secretary. 

SAMUEL SMITH, Surveyor. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & PUNCH. 


ND ALL OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE S8UP- 
ae -_ ht ey grenly fem a part of ie United States or Canada, 
from arles mer’s Universa’ nglish an oreign Ne 
Offices, NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. anetietes 5 iad 
ARTHUR WILUMER, Agent, 
109 Falton Street (2nd Floor), New York. 


E. G. DRAKE, President. 





CHARLES WILLMER, 
10 -outh John Street, Liverpool. 








MESSENGER & CO., 58 4 A TAL GIN. 

E. -» 58 FULTON ST., Sole Agents in the United § for 
R. Smith’s highly celebrated Cordial Gin, are prepared to teanteh families, Setain 
gists ana the trade generally with this favourite gin in its original purity, and from the pee: 
able success it has already attained are warranted in saying that te is far superior to any ether 
article in the market. 








ALLSOPP’S PALE ALB. 
[* CASKS AND BOTTLES AS RECOMMENDED BY THE MOST ABLE PHYSI- 
cians and Surgeons, as well as the Eminent Chemists of the day. 
On Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL, Sole Agent for the U. 8. 
William Street, New York. 


BUROPEAN TIMES OFFICE. 

NO. 42 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
W ULMER & ROGERS are the only authorized Aguie in the United States for the J]Jus 

trated London News, whichthey supply by single numbers to purchasers, to annual sub- 
scribers and to the wholesaletrade. 
Volumes 24 and 25 contain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps, andeverything ofinterestre- 
lating to the War, land and sea-fights, battles and sieges. 
Volume 26 will commence with the publication of Jan. 6, 1855. Complete setsand single vo- 
ames, bound in cloth and gilt, are always on sale. 
Foreign Newspapers deliveredin any part of New York immediately on arrival of the steam- 
ships, or forwarded by mail. . 
Subserlptionsreceived for every Newspaper or Periodical] published in GreatBritain, Ireland, 
the es of serene. ee incten, CSP, or any part ofthe world. 
Books imported sin; or in quantities, 

se aid ’ CHARLES K. WILLMER, 


LONGDON M. ROGERS. 








‘NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——S_———————————— 


BOOKS WHICH MAY BE READ IN EVERY FAMILY. 
MISS SEWELL’S WORKS. 


I.—KATHERINE ASHTON. ATale. 2 -vols., 12m., paper covers, $1 ; cloth, $1 50. 

II.—CLEVE HALL. A Tale. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, $1 25. 

I11.—THE EXPERIENCE OF LIF. 1 vol., 12mo., 75 cents. 

IV.—GERTRUDE. ATale. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents, 

V.—AMY HERBERT. 1 vol., 12mo., 75 cents. 

VI.—MARGARRET PERCIVAL. 2 vols., 12mo., cloth, $1 50 

VIL—THE EARU’S DAUGHTER, 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, 75 cents, 

VIII.—LANEION PARSONAGE. 3 vols., 12mo., cloth, $2 25. 

IX.—WALTER LORIMER. WITH QTHER TALES. Illustrated. 12mo., 75 cents. 

X.—JOURNAL OF A SUMMER TOUR, 12mo., cioth, $1. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

We know not where we will find purer morals, or more valuable life-phi.osopby, than in the 
pages of Miss Sewell.—Savannah Georgian. 

The style and character of Miss Seweil’s writings are too well known to the reading public to 
need commendatien.—Alhany Transcript. 

These novels are admirably calculated to inculcate refined moral end religious sentiment,— 
Boston Herald 

Miss Sewell’s works bear the impress of genius, consecrated to the noblest purpcses, and should 
find a welcome in every family circle.— Banner of the Cross. 

No cne can be injured by books like this ; a great many must be benefitted. Few authors have 
sent so many faultless writings to the press as she has done.— Worcester Palladium. 

The field in which Miss Sewell labours, seems to be exhaustless, and to yield always a beauti- 
ful and valuable harvest.—Tyroy Daily Budget. 

MISS YONGE’S WORKS. 

I.—THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFFRF. 2 vols., 12mo., cloth, $1 50. 

If.—HEARTSEASE ; or, MY WIFE’S BROTHER. 2 vo's., 12mo., cloth, $1 50. 

IIl.—THE TWO GUARDIANS; or, AHOME IN THIS WORLD. 1 vol, 12mo, cloth, 75¢e. 

IV.—KENNETH ; or, The Rear Guard of the Grand Aimy. 1 vol., 12mo., 75 cents. 

V.—THE CASTLE BUILDERS. 1 vol., 12mo., 75 cents. 

_ The Plan of the Author in Writing this Series of Books. 

Throughout these tales the plan has been to present a picture of ordinary life, with its small 
daily events, its pleasures and its trials, so as to draw out its capabilities of being turned to the 
best account, great events such as befall only a few, are thus excluded, and in the hope of help- 
ing to present # clue, by example, to the perplexities of daily life, the incidents which render a 
story exciting, have been sacrificed, and the atiempt has been made to make the interest of the 
book depend om eharacter painting. 

Extract sre for The Hetr of Redelyfe” and ** Heartscase,” tithe North American 
eview jor April. 

The first of.her writings that made a sensation here was the ‘‘ Heir,” and what a sensation it 
was! Referring to the remains of the tear-washed covers of the copy aforesaid, we find it be- 
longed to the ‘eighth thousand.’’ How many thousands have been issued since by its publishers 
to supply the demand for new, and the places of drowned, dissolved, or swept away old copies, 
we do not attempt to conjecture. Not individuals merely, but households, consisting in 
part of tender hearted young damsels, were plungea iuto mourn ng.—With a tolerable acquaint- 
ance with fictitious heroes (not to speak of real ones) from Sir Charies Grandison gown to the 
nursery idol Carlton, we have little hesitation in pronouncing Sir Gay Merville, of Redclyffe, 
Baronet, the most admirable one we ever met with, ip story or out. ‘Tne glorious, joyous ler 
the brilliant, ardent, chivalrous child of g: nius and of fortune, crowned with the beauty of his 
early holiness and overshedowed with the darkness of his hereditary doom, and the soft and 
tonching sadness of his early death—what a caution is there! what a vision ! 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 346 and 348 Broadway. 
TWO VERY BEAUTIFUL ROMANCES. 
Just Published. In Uniferm Volumes. Price Seventy-five Cents Each. 

I.—THE ELDER SISTER. By Marian James, Author of *‘ Ethel ; or, The Double Error.’? 

IIl—ETHEL; or, THE DOUBLE ERROR, By the same Author. 

These two tales of ‘‘ The Elder Sister,’’ and ‘* Ethel,’’ are admirable productions, displayi 
great power, exquisite fancy and peculiar felicity of style. Better books have not been issu 
durivg the year. They are excellent every way. 

A gentile, natural earnestness breathes warm in every page, and carries us through from be- 
ginning to end with uvflagging interest.— Westminster Review. 

The avthoress writes with a good knowledge of her subject, of woman’s devoted, self-sacrific- 


a incense BUNCE & BROTHER, Publishers, 126 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
NEW WCRE ON AMERICA, BY REV. DR. SCHAFF. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


MERICA. A Sketch of the Folitical, Social, and Religious Character of the United States 
of North America. By Rey. P. Schaff, D.D. 1 vol., l2mo. $1 W. 
Contents. 

Part I—Size and Growth—Political Condition—National Character and Social Life—Science 
and Literatuie—Religion and the Church. 

Part I1—General Ecclesiastical Condition of the United States—The Congregationalists—The 
Presbyterians—The Reformed Dutch—The Protestant Episcopal Church—The Methodists—The 
German Churches—Lutheran, &c.—The Baptists—The Quakers—The Roman Catholic Church— 
The Mormons. 

Part 111—Germany and America, 








Nearly Ready. 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF HON. §. 8S. PRENTISS. By Rev. Dr. G, 
L. Prentiss. 2 vols., 12mo. 
MY FATHER’S HOUSE. By Rev. J. M. Macdonald, DD. 1 vol., 12mo. 
CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 2 vols, 8vo. 500 Iilustrations, 
LIVES OF THE BRITISH HISTORIANS. By Engéne Lawrence. 2 vols., 12mo. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau Street, New York. 





BITS OF BLARNEY. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
ITS OF BLARNEY. By Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, author of ‘‘ Shiel’s Sketebes of the 


Irish Bar,’ ‘* Nuctes Ambrosiane,’’ &c. 12mo., cloib, $1 Wu. 
Contents. 
LEGENDS. | IRISH STORIES. 
BLaRNEY CASTLE. | Captarn Rock. 

Legend of the Lake. > i 1. The Wake. 

Legend of Corrig-na-cat. | 2. The Leader. 

Legend of Roek Ciose. | 3. The Course of True Love. 
Con. O’ KEEFE AND THE GOLDEN Cup. | § me ee 
Lqgense 7 wun Bee CouL. | 6. The Trial. 

in and the Fish. . Wuite Boys. 
The Breaks of Ballynascorney, Rang Aeed _ 
Fin Mac Coul’s Finger-stone. | 7 
IRISH STORIES. 
Tae PetRiFieD PIPER. 

1. Who the Piper was. 

2. What the P:per did. j 

3. How the Piper got on. | 

4. How the Piper became a Peirifaction. 

5. How it all ended. | 
Tue GERALDINE, ! 


ECCENTRIC CHARACTERS, 
Tue Barp O’ Ketty, 
Farner Procr. 
FATHER Provut’s SERMON. 
Irish DANCING MASTER. 
CHARLEY CROFT. 

IRISH PUBLICISTS, 

Hensy Grattan. 
DANIEL O'CONNELL, 
SIMMS?’ BORDER TALES—JUST PUBLISHED. 


GUY RIVERS: a Tale of Georgia. By William Gilmore Simms. New and Revised Edition: 
with Illustrations by Dariey. (Un:form Series.) 12mo., cloth, $1 25. 


Also. 
HABITS AND MEN. By Dr. Doran, author of ‘* Table Traits,’’ &c., 12mo., cloth, $1, 
Content. 
Why did the Tailors cheose St. William for 
their Patron? 


Beiween You and Me. , 
Man Manners and a Story with a Moral to it. 





These articles are not to be surpassed at any rice. 
BEa UJULAIS, in 4 dozen cases, $20. A delicious summer wine, much superior to Claret that 
can be bought at anything like the price. 

ULARETS.—Haut Brion ; Chateau Valette, vintage 1344, in one or two dozen cases, $8 00 per 

GOOD DINNER CLARET, $3 50, $4 @ $50 per case. 

ALLSOP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In casks of 9 and 18 gallons, at 85 cents Der gallor.. 
Also, in bottles at $2 25 per dozen. Ca es of six dozen, at wholesale price, $12. Physicians ali 
agree that this is the best summer drink known. I am the only person in America who can re- 
ceive this beer direct from the Brewery. 


No. 7 William Street, New York. 





Pest OMice Notice.—The Mails fur EUROPE, via Souhaupion and Hara PU SN 

yr : te of y }, 2t@ Southampton and Havre, ® U.S.M. 
10% ass will close at this oftice on SATUKDA ¥, the 22d day of September, at 
, A. M. ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 














FAMILIES AND Ra nag ACTURERS desiring O11 that will burn all night 
Onaeaired ad ws my Oils only one trial. To be had in |, 3, e S Gallon Case Bra rary 4 
ers per mail will be sent as directed. . 8, $1 50 and $1 10. 


MATTHEW VANDERHOOFP, 26 and 28 F. 
Manufacturer of Sperm, Whale sod Lard OU 


NEEDLES, FISH-HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE. 


7_ pee 8: po Fae tae the FIRST Peesive for Go pase Articles at the Wor'd’s Fair | 
—and has contaatly on hand a large and weil assorted Stock of Rods, A 1) 
von ht pee Flies, &c., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on tho mest 


Merchants dealing in the above Articl ill find it to their Interest i i 
Stock, before making their pascheess. wi i oe 
‘ THOMAS H. BATE, 35 Maiden Lane, New York. 


N. B. Patentee of the new Se ntine Spinner, acknowledged by e ienced Fish 
men to be the best Bait for Trolling ever ade + . ° ‘ceed 





' Touching Taio 8. 


George Dorfling, the Martial Tailor, 
Admiral Hobson, the Naval Tailor, 


Adonis at Hi me and Abroad. Part 1. 
Adonis at Hone and Abroad. Part IT. ‘ 
Remnants of Stage |) resses. Jobn Stow, the Antiquarian Tailor. 
Three Acts aud an Fpilogue. John Speed, the Antiquarian Tailor, 
The Tiring-Bower of Queen ‘* La Mode’’ in ber | Samuel Pepys, the Official Tailor. 

Birth-place. Richard Ryan, the Theatrical Tailor, 
Hats. Woes and their Wearers. Paul Whitehead, the Poet Tailor. 
Beards and their Bearers. Mems. of ** Merchant Tailors.”’ 
Sworcs. Chapters on Beaux. 
Gloves, B——s, and Buttons. The Beaux of the Olden Time, 
Stockings. Beau Fielding. 
** Masks and Faces.’’ oon - 

s for Grown Gentlemen. e Prince de ie. 

Peoee ™ Beau Brummel. = 
Doctors Ready Dressed. 


Oad Fa hions. 
J. S. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, New York. 


Jest, PUBLISHED.—“The Rachel Polka.”? By G. R. Cromwell, 
With # beauiiful six colour Lithograph, copied from the latest Original photograpbic por- 

trait i lustrating M’lie. Rachel's ee Price 50 cents ; without lithograph 25 cents ; mailed 

free of charge. OUK & BROTHER, No. 343 Broaaway, New York, 


Sole Agents for Haines’ New York, and Brown & Allen’s Premium Boston Piano Fortes, 


The Tailors Measured by the Posts. | 
Sir Juhn Hawkwood, the Heroie Tailor. 
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CO., American Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
OF UO re RS OF CREDIT for Mercantile pucposes. Also, CIRCULAR 
LETTERS OF CREDIT on the following cities :— 


Broxelles, Heidelberg, Malta, Rome, 
Cadiz, Jerusalem, Mannheim, Rotterdam, 
Carisrahe, La Haye, Marseilles, Seville, 

‘airo, Lausanne, ayence, Sienne, 
Coblentsz, Leipsic, essina, Smyrna, 
Joloene, ucerne, Milan, St. Petersburg, 
Constantinople, Lisbon, Moscow, Strasbourg, 
Dresden, Liege, Manich, Stockholm, 
Florence, London, Naples, Trieste, 
Frankfort-s-M., Livourne, Nice, Turin, 
Genes, Lucques, Pau, Venise, 
Geneva, Lyon, Palermo, Vienna, 
Gibraltar, Madrid, ‘isa, Wiesbaden, 
Hambourg, Madeira, Pragne, Zurich. 
Havre, Malaga, Riga, 





Office in New York—No. 8 Wall Street. Bills on Paris at short or 60 days’ sight, for in sum 
bo suit. 





ELLUC’S ELIXIR OF CALISAYA.—A delicious Tonic Cordial, of great 
benefit to persons debilitated by sickness and Frepencte. Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 
Manufactarers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GaRUS, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 





T ARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 
N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ilis to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 

invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, safe and efficacious. 
nt’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia bas become very 


nt’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ty of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility, 
Prepared and seld, wholesale an wetail by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) D st 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. ¥. 
For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, Jobn Milhan, Dullue & Co., 
pareeseee, — & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I., and by Dawson & Blackman, Draggists, 
eston, 8. C. 








ELLUC’S BISCATINE.—The best ond hoalshiest food for Infants and Invalid 
Prepared orl holesal d_ retail, 
pared orly and for sale wholesale an DELLUC & CO., Apothecaries, 
635 Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrice or THE GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
New York, Augast 1, 1855. 
HE Undersia». .:nereby give notice that the name of the National Loan Fund Life Assurance 
Society of London, has been changed by an Act of Parliament to which the Royal Assent was 
i the 2nd Jniy last, to 
—_ rik iN CERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
and that they continue to receive applicatious for L'fs Assurance on the most fav ourable terms, 
hlets containing the Rates of Premium cm be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or from any of their numerous Ageats throughout the United States. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
John J. Palmer, Robert J. Dillon, 
James Boorman, © Edward Habicht, - 
Fanning C. Tucker, Aquila G. Stout, 

Daniel Pa: ish, Paul Spofford, J.G. Holbrooke. 
Souicrror—Robert J. Dillon. | Consvuttine Counset—J. W. Gerard. 
MepicaL Examtners—S. 8. Keene.—M. Clymer. 

The Local Board of Directors meet every Wednesday at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, 
where ali business connected with the Society's operations ix transacted, affording thereby every 
sib'e advan'age of promptness and attention to parties in cases of Leave to Travel, Loans, 
ttlement of Claims, &c. 
All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
paid without ref+rence to London. 
The Medical Examivers meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o’clock, P.M. 
Capital Stock, £500,000. 
A GUARANTRE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in the hands of the Comptroller of 
the State of New York for the becetit of all Policy-hoiders in the United States. 
C. E. HABICHT, ? 
J. G. HOLBROOKE. § 











Oaleb Barstow, 
B. F. Wheelright, 
Henry Ludiam, 


General Agents. 





Offics of the Maryland Consolidated Lotteries. Ba!timore Md., 1855. 
CACTION. Lorzeny FRAUDS.—The Commissioner of the Maryland State Lotteries 
has deemed it his daty to caution the public against the numerous Swindlers who cireulate 
by mail and otherwise, fradnlent t.o'tery schemes, and preteud to be agents for the sale of tickets 
in Lotteries which are wholly fictitious. 

The only legal Lotteries in Maryland are those drawn daily under the superintendence of the 
Commissioner elected by the people of the State, under the new Constitution, to examine and ap- 
prove the schemes and attend to the drawings. 

All the tickets in these Lotteries ard all certificates of packages of tickets, have the litho- 
Geense signature of F. X. BRENAN, General Agent for the Contractor. Office of the Maryland 

lonsolidatd Lotieries, Baltimore Md. Atl others are fraduilent. 

Any info: mvion on the subject of Lotteries, the manner in which they are drawn, &c., &c., 
will be chee:fu ly given by addressing F. X. BRENAN, Baltimore, Maryland. 

URIFY! PURIFY! PURIFY !—A4t this season it fs good for all, 
hurtful 10 none, and highly necessary 'o thousands of persons to prepare the system for 

the heats of Summer by PURIFYING THE BLOOD. For this purpose the most pleasant and effee- 
tual article ever discovered is Dx. McCLINTOCK’s TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, @ rich and delight- 





fully flavoured Syrup, made from the concentrated juices cf SPANISH SARSAPARILLA, with many 
of the most valuavie plant, indigenous to this country and Europe, prepared wi b fine loaf sugar, 
(not molasses,) forming ove of the most agreeable of drinks, and as the same time, as its name 
implies, & STRENGTHENING, PURIFYING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, Wastrpasied by any- 
thing ever discovered. 

Dr. McCLINTOCK’s TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising {rom IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD, or VITIATED BPMOURS. From one 
to six botiles has cured the worst cases of SALT RHEUM and SCROFULA. ERYSIPILAS, and ail 
eruptions of the skin, are perfectly cured by it. For Biles, Pimples, Blotches, Ulcers, curonic 
RHEUMATISM, Mercurial en and all the most serious disorders arising from the impuri- 
ties of the blood. it is unequalled by any preparation ever introduced. 

Sold by ali Druggists. A. CUSHMAN &CO., 

Sole Proprietors, No. 122 Fulton street, New York. 
N.B.—One dozen bottles will be sent, neatly packed, free of freight, to any part of the United 
States on receipt of $10 by mail. 





HE GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE,.—¥R 
KENNEDY, of Roxbury, has discovered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 
that cures EVERY KIND OF HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim- 
ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed except ix two case, (both 
thunder humours) He has now in his possession over two hundred certificates ofits value, all 
within twenty miles of Boston. 
Two bottles will cure a nursing sore month. 
One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst kind of biles. 
Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and stomach. 
Three to five bottles will cure the worst case of erysipelas. 
One or two botties will cure all humour in the eyes. 
Two bottles will cure running ofthe ears and blotches among the hair. 
Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and running ulcers. 
One bottl» will cure scaly eruptions of theskin. 
Two or three bottles will cure the worst case of ringworm. 
Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism 
Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 
Five to eight bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala, 
A benefit is always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quan- 
my is taken. 
othing looks so improbable to those who have in vaintried all the wonderful medicines of the 
day, as that a common weed, growing in the pastures around old stone walls, should cure every 
humour in the system ; yet itisa fixed fact. If you have a humour i: has to stert. There are 
no ifs nor ands, hums nor ha’s about it, suiting some cases but not yours, I poadled over a thou- 
sand bottles of it in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects ofit in every ease. It has already 
e@ some of the greatest cures ever done in Massachusetts. I gave itto children a year old : to 
old people of sixty. I have seen poor, puny, wormy looking children, whose flesh was soit and 
flabby, restored to a perfect state of health by one boitle. 
To those who are subject to a sick headache, one bottle will always cure tt. It gives great re- 
lef in catarrh and dizziness. Some who have taken it have been co-tive for years, end have 
been regulated by it. Where the body is sound it works quite easy but where there is any da- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
alarmed —they alwvys disappear in from four days to a week. There is never a bad result from 
it—on the contrary, when that feeling is gone, you will feel yourself like a new person. I heard 
some ofthe most extravagant encomiums of it that ever man listened to. ; 
No change of diet ever necessary. Kat the best you can get, and enough of it. 
Price $1 Manufactured by DONALD KENNEDY, 120 Warren street, Roxbury 
AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; J. W.I , I 
Keyser, Pittsburg; Scott & Simson, Chicago; A 


A — — he pm yy George H. 
- Moore, Buffalo; L B . 
ronto ; John Birks Montreal ; John Wright & Co., 115 Charter Street, rows = Led ” 








HE GREAT AMERICAN HAIR TONIC.—BOGLPE’S CELE > 
HYPERION FLUID, for the growth and preservation of the Hair, is well ee 
without a rival on this continent. Hundreds of imitations have started into an ephemeral exis- 
tence since the introduction of this unrivalled Hair Restorative, and their doom been sealed 
whilst Bogle’s Hyperion Hair Fluid, with a popularity never attained by any other article goes 
on “ conquering and to conquer.’”?’ There is no malady which can affect the Hair but can be 
cured by this incontparable preparation. To ladies it is invaluable ; and on children’s heads it 
lays the foundation ofa good head of hair. It is now patronized by Her Majesty, the Queen of 
Great Britain, and commands an extensive sale dieousheus Europe. Z 
BOGLE’S ELETRIC HAIR DYE is another wonder oftheage It has now been before 
the public for several years, and wherever introduced the sales bave been beyond all precedent. 
Specimens have been sent to a number of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into competition 
with other preparations for Dyeing, its immense superiority.has been acknow ledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. It is a liquid, easy of application, and turns 
Hair to a beautiful Brown or Black, without staining the skin. In short, the inventor asserts, 
and every person who bas carefully used it will join in the statement, that this is the best Hair 
Dye io ett rae matinee ysity in London and Paris. 
OGLE’S A} AE SHAVING COMPOUND renders that usually i 
Gihaving) o decided taieerse ally unpleasant operation 
yey frre ing mae OF babel og oop removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is acknowledged to be the ver ifying 
the complexion. ‘ p : . ce aia ery best article for beautifying 
‘o be had, wholesale and retail, of W. ILE, Washington Street, Boston; C. H. RIN 
and A.B. &D. SANDS, New York; HAVILAND HARKAL, Chatlesoos So8 eeee 
Baltimore; J. WRIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Canada, of LYMAN & CO., Montreal: J 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec ; LYMAN, BROS., Toronto; HAMILTON & KNER. 
SHAW, Hamilton; GEO. E. MORTON, & CO., Halifax, N.S. In Fogland, ot R. HOVENDEN 
Crown Street, Finsbury Square, and King Street, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOLLEY, 69 Mar: 
ket Street, Manchester ; and of Agents throughout the World, , 





OOD MEDICINES.—It is estimated that AYE R’S PE 

G and CATHARTIC PILLS have done more to promote ahs pebliohe ae 
any other one cause. There can be no question that the Cherry Pectoral has by its thousand on 
thousand cures of Colds, Conghs, Asthma, Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, &e , very much re- 
duced the proportion of deaths from consumptive diseases in this conniry. The Pills are as good 
as the Pectoral, and will cure more comiplai.ts —Every body needs more or less purging. Purge 
the blood frem its impurities. Purge the bowels, Liver and the whole visceral system from ob- 
structions. Purge out the diseases which fasten on the body, to work its decay. But for diseases 
we should die only of oldage. Take antidotes early and thrust it from the system, before it is 
he too strong to yield.—Ayer’s Pills do thrust out disease, not only while it is weak but when it 

as taken a strong hold. Read the astounding statements of those who have been cured by them 
from dreadful Scrofala, Dropsy, Ulcers, skin Diseases, Rheomatism, Neursigia, Dy spepsia, In- 
ternal Pains, Bilions Complaints, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and many less dangerous but still 
threatening ailments, such as Pimples on the face, Worms, Nervous Irritability, Loss of Appe- 
tite, Irregularities, Dizziness in the Head, Colds, Fevers, Dysentery, and indeed every variety of 
complaints for which a Purgative Remedy is required.—These are no random statements, but are 
authenticated by your own neighbours and your own Physicians. Try them once, and you will 
== ae Deb a ate cents wh 5 Boxes tor $1 00. 

ared by Dr. J. CO, AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
and Dealers in Medicine throughout this section. : : aa pre at tate 


Few are aware how frequently Publishers are compelled to i 
a ; sert 
we yo — eg can Lenya sanction or belie ~ x mperenrchaedoaghe anmnagenn 
ception to this disagreeable necessity are the advertisements of Dr. J ©. Ayer’s 
; ay Femeee ens Pills, which will be found in our columns. We have published for him bee 
re able a th \~ feeling that in so doing we in no wise lend ourselves to deceive or mis- 
t P to belt we oe had indisputable proof that his words are strictly true, with abon- 
reason povad his medicines will do ail they promise, and all that can be reasonably 
expec ene, woe oe ( Pan, Pectoral is too well known in this community to need 
oy SiGedianes ‘Mirror, k 7 We are credibly informed are not inferior to bis Pecto- 





NEW PRINCIPLE! NEW REMEDY! NO POISON! 


HODES’ FEVER AND AGUE CURE; or, Antidote to Malaria ; for the 

Prevention and Cure of Fever and Ague, or Chill Fever; Damb Ague, 

and other Intermittent and Remittent Fev'rs ; also of Bilious Fevers, accom- 

anied by Typhoid Symptoms ; Typhoid Fever, Yellow Fever, Ship and Jail 

‘ever, General Debility, Night Sweats, and all other forms of disease which 
have a common origin in Malaria or Miasma. ~ ? 

These diseases are common to many localities in the United States ; but 
wherever they prevail, North, South, East, or West, they all equally spring 
from the same miasmal cause. The great variety of symptoms and forms of 
disease is owing principally to difference in age, sex, constitution and habits of 
the sufferers ; but as the cause is the same, they will all equally yield to reme- 
dy that is competent to overcome or remove that cause. , 

By the laws of Nature, every principle has its opposite, and for every disease, 
or cause of disease, there is a re-agent, or in other words a specific remedy. All 
Malaria, whether arising from Marshes, Stagnant Water, decomposition of ani- 
mal and vegetable matter, or even newly cleared lands, is the same in charac- 
ter and effect ; is a poison floating in the atmosphere, causing disease to all 
who breathe it. In accordance with those unalterable laws governing the un- 
erring affinity subsisting between opposites, there is in the preparation before 
us, offered to the public, 


THE NATURAL ANTIDOTE TO MALARIA, 


which neutralizes the poison whenever it comes in contact with it, even in the 
open air, and when taken internally completely purifies the system affected by 
it of its baneful influence, and thus restores and preserves health. 

The remedy is believed to be entirely new, and unknown to any but 
the proprietor, who distinctly claims the following extraordinary results from 
itsuse: — 

It will instantly check the ague in persons who have snffered for any length 
of time, from ONE DAY TO TWENTY YEARS, apd by continuing its use, according 
to the directions, a radical cure will be effected ; the patient continuing free 
from the complaint for ever ; unless subsequent exposure to malaria should 
make its use again necessary. woe : : 

In its operation upon the poison in the system, it will immediately relieve all 
the distressing symptoms of bilious or ague diseases, and when the disease is 
cured, it will entirely prevent the accession of 


GENERAL DEBILITY AND NIGHT SWEATS, 


which so often follow the administration of other mediciaes. The patient at 
once begins to recover appetite and strength, and continues to improve until 
restored to perfect health. E 

By its use Fever and Ague may be banished from every family and class in 
the community ; farmers, mechanics, and all labouring people may be using 


this article as a 
PREVENTIVE, 


And panene their respective avocations in perfect safety from ague or bilious 
attaeks during the sickly season, which is often to them the most valuable part 
of the year. 

Since the introduction of the CURE in every part of the United States, its 
success has been so complete and unvarying as to have fully proved these as- 
sertions in favour of its extraordinary merit. 

When these declarations were made, at the date of its introduction, they 
seemed incredible to many, even of the most candid minds, because all the re- 
sources of science had been taxed in vain to subdue ague or bilious diseases ; 
and what was still worse for ague sufferers, all their remedies or treatment, 
whether scientific or empirical, have been limited to the use of poisonous or 
destructive drugs, such as Arsenic, Quinine, Mercury, Salicine,&c. The effects 
of these are sometimes worse than the disease they subdue, and when such re- 
medies fail, or give only temporary relief, their poisonous effects are super- 
added to the poor sufferer’s first complaint. 

On this account ague sufferers should be particu'arly careful about using any 
secret Fever and Ague remidies, notwithstanding the makers of them uniform- 
ly assert they may be taken with perfect safety, even when it is notoriously 
well known that their potency depends solely upon destructive poison. 

Now as a proof that the Remedy is not only valuable on account of its power 
to cure diseases, but that it is also— 

WORTHY OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE, 
Because of its 
SINGULAR AND ENTIRE HARMLESSNESS, 
The following certificate from one of the most celebrated chemists in the United 
States has been obtained, and a copy of it is attached to every bottle: 


New York, June 11, 1855. 

“‘T have made a chemical examination of Rhodes’ Fever and Ague Cure, or 
Antidote to Malaria, and have tested it for Arsenic, Mercury, Quinine and 
Strychnine, but have not found a particle of either in it, nor have I found any 
substauce in its composition that would prove injurious to the constitution. 

«James R. Curitron, M.D., Chemist.” 

It is a stubborn fact, therefore, that this Remedy is destined not only to re- 
lieve the buman family from malarious diseases, but to do an equally good work 
by preventing the taking of other medicines which do harm. 

The entire absence of any baneful ingredient makes this Remedy, not more 
valuable as a Cure, than it is as a preventive. 

No class of disease is so easily managed as the one under consideration, if 
the medicine be taken in advance. This is owing to the diseases being pro- 
duced by one and the same cause, and therefore all, both residents and travel- 
ers, should protect themselves by the timely use of this preveative, and not 
wait for the poison already lurking in their veins to develope itself in a violent 
attack. Take the Cure as a preventive, and so destroy the poison before it does 
harm. 

Full directions and advice as to the Diet and Habits of life prepared by a 
distinguished Physician long resident in a Bilious climate now accompany each 
bottle. 

It will often be found necessary to precede this medicine by a mild cathartic 
or antibilious purgative. The very best thing for general use is a moderate 
dose of Castor Oil, the object of which is to cleanse the stomach and free the 
biliary passages. Remember that where this is necessary, or there is costive- 
ness it MUST BE TAKEN or the operation of the antidote will be seriously ob- 
structed. 

ONLY CAUTION.—In certain specified cases pour the contents of one or 

more bottles of the Cure into shallow vessels (dining plates,) and place them 
in sleeping rooms ; for the vapour rising from the medicine, and also the air 
wafted across, or circulated over the dregs of it, after the liquid is evaporated, 
will counteract and destrey, to a degree commensurate with its exposure, the 
miasmata or poison contained in the apartment. This mode of exhibiting the 
Cure should likewise be resorted to when very young infants are exposed to 
malarious situations. 
The bottles in which this medicine is put up have the words “ Ruopes’ Fr- 
VER AND AGuE CUrRg” blown in the glass, and on the outside wrapper is the 
name of the medicine, (the copyright of which is secured) and the signature of 
the proprietor. ‘These precautions are adopted to prevent counterleits and 
imitations. 

The RELIANCE FOR ITS SUCCESS IS ENTIRELY UPON ITS ACTUAL MERITS 
wherever introduced and used. ‘These will be considered sufficient. 

Prepared and sold by the proprietor, 

James A. Ruopes, Providence, R. I. 
Extract of a letter from Professor Fletcher, who was cured while engaged at 
‘ Brown University, Prov., R. I. 
Indianapolis, Ind., March 1, 1855. 

James A. Rhodes, Esq.: Dear Sir:—Yours of 15th ult has been received, and 
I am glad to hear that a medicine s0 efficacious is to be introduced into this 
AGUISH country. I have the greatest confidence in its success, and can reas- 
sure you of its happy effect upon me in entirely breaking up the chills and leay- 
ing me strong and healthy. 

I like the statement on your wrappers that you will let the medicine stand 
on its own merits, and standing thus, I am most sanguine of its success. 

I expect to travel over a large portion of our State this spring, and I shall 
have abundant opportunity to recommend it verbally. Wherever I go I shall 
take great pleasure in thus testifying to its merits, and if you will instruct 
your agent to let me have a few bottles, I will carry them with me to distribute 
for your benefit. In haste, I remain truly yours, 

Miuer J. FLercHer. 
Had the Ague for Tweive Years!!! 
PROVIDENCE, June 29, 1855. 

Having been informed of the illness of a poor, but worthy woman, who has 
not been free from Fever and Aguea month at a time for the last twelve years, 
I supplied her gratuitously with Rhodes’ Fever and Ague Cure. She took in 


, | all four bottles, which completely restored her to health and strength, and as 


tg months has now elapsed, there is no reason to doubt the permanency of 
the cure. 
Iam also aware of many other cases in which it has been used and have 
never known it to fail. 
G. A. P. Mason, Apothecary. 


The following letter shows the good effect of “‘ Ruopgs’ Fever and AGUE 
Cure,” and the bad effects of poisonous medicines taken previously, which the 
lady will probably never get rid of. 

Sovru Depa, Mass., Aug. 25, 1855. 

Dear Sin,—You wished me to write as to the health of my patient, after 
es the Fever and Ague medicine you sent, which | now take pleasure in 

oing. 

The patient was my mother. She has lived in Alleghany county, N. Y., for 
five years, and last fall, for the first time, had the Fever and Ague, which she 
cured in a short time by the use of *** * ** # Fever and Ague Pills ; but last 
March she came here to live with me, and in May was taken again with it. 
She has taken the medicine which you sent—she took the last some four weeks 
ago—and she seems to be cured of the disease, and her health is quite good 
now, but her joints and bones seem to be sore, and pain her some. 

The medicine I think is very good, and I could recommend it to Ague suffe- 
rers, and would procure it before any other within my knowledge for that 
disease. Yours, truly, CuHARKEs R. KNow. Ton. 

For sale by wholesale and retail Druggists generally throughout the United 
States ; in Canada, at wholesale by T. Bickle & Son, Hamilton; 8. J. Lyman & 
Co. and John Gardner, Montreal ; G. G. Ardouin, Quebec ; General Ageut for 
Cuba, A. F. De Costa, Esq., Matanzas ; General Agent for Venezuela, Dr. Ed- 
ward Macgregor, Maracaibo. 








NOTIOCBP. 

OTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 
N of the United Kingdom tor changing the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL LUAN FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY,” having on ‘he 2nd July instant received the Royal asse>t, the bu- 
siness of this Company will henceforth be conducted under its new name, * THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.” JAMEs B. M. CHIPMAN, 

Montreal, July 26, 1855. General Agent British N. A. Colonies. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON, 
Established in 1838, Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 


Capital Half-a-Million Sterling. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 


Edmond Sheppard Symes, Freq, M.D., Chairman. 
A. Cempbel! Barelay, Esq.,| John Ell'otson, M D., F.R.x. Jobn Moss, Fsq., 
Charles Bennett, E-q., Thomas Colley Grattan, Esq., Thomas Nicoll, Eeq., 
Samuel King Charch, Esq, Heury J. Hodgson, Feq., Clement Tabor, Esq , 
Joreph Thompson, Esq. 
Manager, J. ‘eander Starr, Esq.—Auditors, Protessor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor 
‘ John Radford Young. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
. Holmes, A. La Rocque, Wm. Lunn, Rev. J. Flan- 
egan, Theo. Hart, Henry Jedah. 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear 
Hon. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P CO. Hill, Agent. 
R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. 
Gray, W. Jack. 


Montreel,. ...ssessecees cee 


Halifax, N. 8. 


St. Jobn, N. B.... 0.2 sees 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon, J. Noad, Hoa. 


C. F. Bennett, E. Stabb. 
N. Stabb, Agent, 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE Accountant and Cashier, 
Chief Office for B. N. A. Colonies—Mercuants’ Excuance, MONTREAL. 


Agents and Medical Examiners have been appointed thronghout Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, P. K. Island, and Newfoundland, from the furmer of whom Pamphbiets, Blanks and 
every information may be obtained. 

The advantages offered by the ‘‘ International ’’ are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
earnestly reco ded te the ideration of them. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA 


AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1820, 
CAPITAL $3,000,000, 
With a large accumulated Surplus, 
‘HIS COMPANY offers the following, among other 


ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
Loans granted on policies. 
Halt of prewium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 


NEW YORK REFERERS. 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Coneul, 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. | Henry Grinnell, sq. . 
James Gallatin, Esq. Hon. Judge Campbell, 
Bamuel Wetmore, Esq. | John Cryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS, 
JOHN C, CHEESEMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East 14th 8¢. 
GEO, M. KNEVIST General Agent for the United States. 


St. John’s, Newfouudland, 








State of New York. 


J. Phillips Phenix, ‘ 
John H, Hicks, igs 


THE NEW YORE ‘AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The Ships 


comprising this line are 
The ATLANTIC..... cove se eee 


cocee COpt. Weert. 
Capt, Nvn. 
The BALTIC....... . Capt. VOMSTOCK, 
The ADRIATIC , 0... ccccccccsccecessecscsesescosees Capt. 
These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care has been 
aken in their construction, as also in their engines, to ensure strength and speed , and their ae- 
commodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance and comfort 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool im first cabin, $130 ; fu second do. $75. Bxcla- 
sive use of extra size state rooms. $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £20. 
An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 


FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 


eeeeee eeeeeeee 




















Wednesday... .......+... September 19 | RBaturday.........+...+... Seplember 22 
Wednesday... wcscceses .. October 3 DNs a5. dae 5.6:4000046 dae October 6 
Wednesday. ...+.-+0+ veoe October 17 Saturday...... .. October 20 
Wednesday... ...esee++.-October 31 | Saturday.... . November 3 
Wednesday..... . «e+ eee November 14 Saturday. ........++00..+- November 17 
WORROIEAF. oc ckcees 0508 November 28 ,. SPERTERLTT TR eae? ae 
Wednesday... ....0ce+e05 December 12 Saturday... 2....-cecce ~+ee-Dbecember 15 
Wednesday, , ~« ee December 26 Batarday... cscs soe cee oes December 29 





For freight or passage apply to 
EDW’D Pa COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & co., Liverpool. 
STEPHEN KINNARD & CO., 27 Austin Friars, London, 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victolres, Pariz, 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre 
The owners of these — will not be accountable for gold, silver, builion, specie, jeweiry, pre- 
cloms stones or metals, unless bills of lading are signed theretor, and the value thereof expressed 
therein. 


THH BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage... ... 6. eeeee++ S130 | Second Cabin Pasenze........5 cee vee oe GE 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chiet Cabin Passage, .......... «++... $110 | Second Cabin Passage...., 


R@ The ships from Boston cali at Halifax. 
Arabla,.. ...ccee cece ccee ces -COpt. JUDKING, | America, ....++++++ 


... Capt. Lawe, 







Persia, .....+++ eoceveees .+ +. Capt. Rrniz. | Eurepa, . : .. Capt. SHannoy, 
AGIA, co ccccroccs avneees ..-Capt. E. G. Lott. | Canada,.. ° sees oe Capt. Stns, 
Tr, Oo. Japt. HARRISON. | Niagara,......eeeeees cee . Capt. Lurton, 


These vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on starboard bow—red on port 
bow. 








From 
America... coe coe vee BOSOM... ceeccrsesece Wednesday... ... ceseeses August 29th 1855 . 
Canada,.... evccecocee Boosted... cccccces ove Wednesday... cccccoes oo. Heper. 12th ** 
ASTICS . oo co cccccce oc BOOB 00 coc ccceccce SOG 50% ccive ged 008 per. 26th ‘ 
ye Te ee eee ne rans WeeGnesdey. ...s.0. ces cee Oct'r. 10th ** 
Canada, oc ooccces cee cBOBOM 500 ceccces cos Wednesday. ...-cccesoces (ctr. 2éth ** 
Africh... 1.0 cocccees Boston.......0.0 .. Wednesday...... eomcsnr err mo 
BB 6 00 ceecs covceges i PET Tr Wednesday... .. oo. Nov'’s. Zist * 


Ba There will be no stearnships of this Line trom New York, until further notice. £6@ 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. - 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew » 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, ana the value thereof 


expressed. c 
E. CUNARD 
For freight or passage, apply to 4 Bowling Green. 


NEW YORE & HAVRE U. S. STEAMERS 


ILL LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, TOUCHING AT COWES, TO RECEIVE THE MAILS 
and Passengers, both going and ieturning : 



























New Steamer ARAGO,,.. 0... cccccececcees cee ees Onpt. D, Lines, 

_ Be ones con. tous-cesesevestse .. Capt. R. Adams, 

- sis FULTON,.......+. Sraadsoo eevnenes -— an 

From New York. From Havre, 

Union.. ‘abhee April 7| Union. ..,..- sseereerecs April ll 
Union,.. May 5 | Union .. May 9 
ATAZO,.. 2 coe cvecce June Zi Union...,..008 .esecees June 6 
MIG, vs 505 ccenctbdece ove eeee 20] Arago . eves duly 4 
DIOGO 6 0 00s coovccce ooee ouly 28 | Union teeecese. Augruat 1 
Union. ...c0 cecccecccsccee AUBUSt B25 ATALO... oe ceesvees vee August 29 
ALAZO. cc cccseccccccce cee Heptemb’r 22 | Union. ... .- September 26 
ere ee eeee October 2)} Arago... +--+ Jetober 24 
ATAGO... ceccccccccccecce NOVEMD'T 17 | UDiON...... oseesesereees November 21 
Fulton, ....... oonvecveces Decemb’r 15 | 


The Steamers ARAGO and FULTON, built expressly for this service, each of 2,500 tons bur- 
a, with Double Oscillating engines under deck, offer every guarantee for safety, comfort and 
“Price of Passage from New York : Ist Cabin, $150 ; 2nd Cabin, $75. From Havre: Ist Ca- 

}) tranes ; 2 Yabin, 500 francs. é 
ee a Mail canon aneemelenee what is received from the Post Office can be taken 
on board of these steamers. Any found on board will be re turned to the place whence received. 

The owners of these Ships wili not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, 
precious stones or metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the vaiue thereot ex- 

ressed therein : MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 63 Broadway. 

‘ CROSKEY & CO., Southampton, 

W. ISELIN, Havre. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., Peris. 

NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 

UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON, .......+- Capt. E. Cavendy. | HERMANN,.......+0.+..,Capt.E, Higgins. 
eam hampton, both going and returning. 

~— —n PROFOssD Dates oF Satting—Ii865, 

svem tad” alee From 

man ce cee coe cee s saturday, Jan. 27... ...... Fet 
Wamningts pe woo ceecee Saturday, Fed. 24,.,........March 28 
Hermann . Saturday, March 24,,,....,..April 20 
Washington . .. Saturday, April 21..........May 18 


.. Saturday, May 19..........Jdune 18 
Wana. i .. Saturday, June 15,.... ‘ 





Bremen, 
» 23 



















. Saturday, July 14,, 
aemington: ae . - Saturday, Aug. 11, ” 
Hermann....-++ . Saturday, Sept, & 5 
‘Washington adie Saturday, Oct, € 2 
Hermann...... opens Saturday, Nov. 3 20 
Washington,... .-- Saturday, Dec. 1,., 23 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORE. 

wees Wednesday, Feb. 28) Hermann..,,.,,, Wednesday, Aug. 15 
*.. Wednesday, March 28 | Washington... .., Wednesday, Sept. 13 

. Wednesday, April 25; Hermann..,..,,, Wednesday, Oct. 10 
. Wednesday, May 2%] Washington... ... Wednesday, Nev. 7 
. Wednesday, June 2)/ Hermann..,..... Wednesday, Dec. 5 
Washington... ... Wednesday, July 18] Washington...,..Wednesday, Jan. 2, 1886. 
Stopping at Southampton both going and eons me they offer to passengers proceeding to Len- 
don and Havre advantages Over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabiu, main saloon, $130 frst 
cabin, lower saloon, $110; second do., $60. 

‘All Letters and Newspapers must pass throngh the Post Office, 

No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 

‘An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 

For freight or passage apply to 


Hermann... 
Washington 
Hermarn.. 













C. H. SAND, 11 Sonth William st.. New York, 
©. A, HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen, 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 

WM. ISELIN. Havre. 














W. YOUNG & OO., PROPRIETORS. 


WM. YOUNG, 








5. J. AHERN. OFFICE, NO. 10 PARK PLACE 





